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11 And if the whole people be landlord*, or hold the Lands so 
divided among them, that no one Man,, or number of Men, 
within the Compass of the Few or Aristocracy, overbalance 
them, the Empire {without the interposition of force) is a 
Commonwealth.**— Harrington, Oceana. 
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t^ PREFACE 

I must plead that one cannot have the dessert without the 
dinner, and that a firm foundation of fact, even though as 
tedious to read as to arrange, is a necessary preliminary to 
the higher and more philosphical task of analysing economic 
conceptions. The reader who; desires to start with a bird's- 
eye view of the subject is advised to turn first to the con- 
chiding chapter of Part III. 

One word may be allowed in extenuation of the statistical 
tables, which will be found scattered at intervals through 
ihe following pages. In dealing with modern economic 
conditions it is increasingly recognised that analysis, to be 
effective, must be quantitative, and one of the disadvantages 
under which the student of all periods before the eighteenth 
century labours is that for large departments of life, such 
as population, foreign trade, and the occupations of the 
people, anything approaching satisfactory quantitative de- 
scription is out of the question. The difficulty in the 
treatment of agrarian history is different. Certain classes of 
manorial documents offer material which can easily be re- 
duced to a statistical shape. Indeed one difficulty is its 
very abundance. The first feeling of a person who sees a 
manuscript collection such as that at Holkham must be 
" If fifty maids with fifty mops — ," and a sad consciousness 
that the mop which he wields is a very feeble one. But 
historical statistics should be regarded with more than 
ordinary scepticism, inasmuch as they cannot easily be 
checked by comparison with other sources of information, 
and :; may reasonably be asked whether it is possible to 
obtain figures that are sufficiently reliable to be used with 
any confidence. Often, no doubt, it is not possible. The 
strong point of surveyors was not always arithmetic. The 
forms in which their information has been cast are some- 
times too various to permit of it being used for the purpose 
*.i 'a stimmary or a comparison. Even when figures are both 
±x urate and comparable the student who works over con- 
r.i ■::•.» :'.»_* masses of material will be fortunate if he does 
r."t ir.tr xluce some errors of his own. The tables printed 
V »:L v are marred by all these defects, and I have in- 
*.". : :->i '.hem only after considerable hesitation. I have 
tri*i to prevent the reader from being misled by pointing 
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longod struggle to onforce their exclusive economic privileges 
against the rural immigrant who had lost his customary 
moans of livelihood and who overcrowded town dwellings 
and violated professional byelaws; while the Government 
prevented him from moving without a licence, and when 
ho moved, straitened 1 his path between the Statute of 
Inmates on tho one hand and the House of Correction on 
the other. Obsorvers wore agreed that the insifiaaa^iifc 
pauporiim^Jinri nn« oftpiUl w^ 4a. th» vagraoey^i^uced 
by tho now agrarian regime; and the ^nglishPoor Law 
systom, or tho peculiar part of it providing for relief of 
tho ablo-bodied, which England was the first of European 
countries to adopt, came into existence partly as a form 
of social insurance against the effect of the rack rents and 
ov irt ions, which Kngland was the first of European countries 
to experience. Whatever uncertainty attaches to the causes 
and etVoets of tho agrarian problem, there can be no doubt 
that thorn* who wore in the best position to judge thought 
it highly important. If it is not a watershed separating 
periods, it is at least a high range from which both events 
and idea* descend with added velocity and definitoness. 
To the economic historian the ideas are as important as 
the events. For though conceptions of social expediency 
an* largely the product of economic conditions, they acquire 
a momentum which persists long after the circumstances 
which cave them birth have disappeared, and act as over- 
ruling forces to which, in the interval between one great 
chaise and another, events themselves tend to conform. 

A consider*! w»n of theso great movements naturally 
begins with those contemporary wri:erswho described them. 
Though the Iwk* and pamphlet of the age contain much 
that is of interest m the developmen: of economic theory, 
their wr,:ers ta'.ol) a;:ctnp:*\i :o svpam:* economic from 
other issues. ,*nd ccouomv sxvc*.i**: : .cn usually took the 
form of dtsouw.'u* utvn p^vv.Ur jvx:* of public policy, 

i "Mr S*vvw*\\v" v*,' ;. «v .?.■.*- „ U^f. wxr jtIt* scope to the 

%*m mhitA** ID'S***' *** * ,,, ■ & ■ ""*** v .*w««w. *K. •. J.^ o§*-«ia>. 

•*l«w. rp w • ■• 
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witted man maye of the whole (the best of everie mans 
devise beinge gathered together) make as it were a pleasant 
garland and perfitte." * 

In the following pages we shall deal with our subject in 
the following order : Chapter I. of Part I. will describe the 
chief classes of tenants as they are set out in rentals and 
surveys, and in particular the freeholders and customary 
tenants who formed the bulk of the landholders. Chapters 
II., III. and IV. will discuss in some detail the economic 
positions of the customary tenants both before and during 
the sixteenth century, the reasons for supposing that there 
had been a considerable growth in the prosperity of many of 
them before our period begins, and the gradual modification 
in the customary conditions of rural life, as illustrated both 
by the growth of competitive payments on those parts of the 
manor which were least controlled by custom, and by the 
attempts made by the peasantry themselves to overcome 
by onclosure the difficulties attaching to the methods of 
opon field cultivation. Chapter I. of Part II. will examine 
the reason which led to more rapid changes in agricultural 
methods in the sixteenth century, and the growth of the 
largo leasehold farms upon which these changes can be most 
oasily traced. Chapters II. and III. will discuss the reaction 
of thoso changes upon the peasantry and the question of 
the nature and security of their tenure. Chapter I. of Part 
III. will explain their political and social importance and the 
polioy of the State towards them. In Chapter II. we shall 
otutaavour to offer a summary of our main conclusions. 

1 Profacp to 7V (Wmontcyn/ qftki* Rtalm of England (ad. Lamond). 



PART I 

THE SMALL LANDHOLDER 

"What comyn folke in all this world may compare with the comyns 
of England in riches, freedom, liberty, welfare, and all prosperity P 
What comyn folke is so mighty, so strong in the felde as the comyns of 
England P"— State Papers, Henry VIII. % vol. ii. p. 10. 

"My thynketh that as the wise husbandman makethe and mayn- 
tevneth his nursery of yonge trees to plante in the steede of the olde, 
whan he seeth them begynne to fail, because he will be sure at all tymes 
of frnyte : so shulde politique governours (as the kynges maiestie and his 
eonneell mynde) provide for thencrease and maintenance of people, so 
that at no tyme they maye lacke to serve his highnes and the commen- 
welthe. ,, — The defence of John Hales agenst certeyn sclaundres and false 
mportes made of hym. 
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well and good. But theirs is an occupation in which there 
is much room for "unlawful subtlety and sleight," for 
eking out the legitimate profits earned by the labour of 
transport, with underhand gains filched from the neces- 
sitous by buying cheap and selling dear, for speculations 
perilously near the sin of the usurers who traffic in time 
itself. Outside the circle of a few statesmen and financiers, 
the men of the sixteenth century have not mastered the 
secret by which modern societies feed and clothe (with 
partial success) dense millions who have never seen wheat 
or wool, though London and Bristol and Southampton are 
beginning to grope towards it. Looking at the cornfields 
which are visible from the centre of even the largest cities, 
they see that a small harvest means poverty and a good 
harvest prosperity, and that a decrease of a few hundred 
acres in the area sown may make all the difference between 
scarcity and abundance. A shortage in grain, which would 
cause a modern State to throw open its ports and to revise 
its railway tariff, sets a sixteenth century town 1 breaking 
up its pastures and extending the area under tillage. No 
man is so clearly a " productive labourer " as the husband- 
man, because no man so unmistakably adds to the most 
obvious and indispensable forms of wealth; and though, 
in the system of classes which makes up the State, there 
are some whose function is more honourable, there is none 
whose function is more necessary. In most ages there isj 
some body of men to whom their countrymen look with- 
pride as representing in a special degree the strength and 
virtues of the nation. In the sixteenth century that class 
consisted of the substantial yeoman. Men speak of them with 
the same swaggering affection as is given by later generations 
to the sea-dogs. The genius of England is a rural divinity 
and does not yet rule the waves ; but the English yeomen 
have "in time past made all France afraid." 2 They absorb 

1 Coirntry Lett RooL\ Part III., pp. 679-G80. 

i See Smith, Ik RcpiUrfica Anglorum, Lib. I. c. 23: "These are they 
which in the old world got that honour to Englande . . . because they be 
ho nianie in number, so obedient at the Lorde's call, so strong of bodie, so 
hard to endure j>aine, so courageous to adventure . . . these were the good 
archers in times past, and the stable troops of footmen that affaide all Franco 
that would rather die all, than once abandon the knight or gentleman 
their captaine," and Harrison in Elizabethan England (Withington), pp. 11-13. 
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Table II 






economy differed from that of the neighbouring copyholders, 1 
ami dnt the backbone of their living , except when the plots 
were so small as merely to supply them with garden pro- 
duce, w as therefore in almost every case tillag e. If in any 
way they departed from the practice of their neighbour! ' 
who were not freeholders, they did so probably only in being 
somewhat more alert and enterprising, somewhat more ready 
to use their security to break with custom and to introduce 
innovations. It is clear that many of them were very far 
from being tied down to the stagnant routine which some 
writers would have us believe is inseparable from all small 
scale farming. Often, indeed, they had enough initiative to 
realise the advantages of improved methods of cultivation, 
and on several manors of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the freeholders agreed with each other to survey their 
1 See below, pp. 106-11E. 
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gests indeed that economic causes alone, which all classes, 
whatever the legal nature of their tenure, would have ex- 
perienced equally, are not sufficient to explain the sufferings 
of the latter. The situation in our period is not like that 
which arose in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
when widening markets throw all the advantages of increasing 
returns on the side of the large wheat farmer, and the yeo- 
manry sell their holdings to try their fortunes in the rapidly 
growing towns. The struggle is not so much between the lazge 
scale and small scale production of corn as between corn grow- 
ing and grazing. The small corn grower, provided he has 
security of tenure, can still make a very good living. 1 From 
the point of view of the economist all the smaller men, 
whether freeholders, leaseholders, or customary tenants, are 
in much the same position. Th e_ decisive facto r, which 
causes the fortunes of the former class to wax, and those of 
the two latter to wane, is to bo found in the realm not of 
1 econom ics hn\ of fayr. Leaseholders and many copyho lders 
J s uffer, because they can be rack-rented and evicted . The 
fiwVmlrforg ptfmri firm, be cause their leg al pQ ytinp jft un- 
as saila ble. Here, as so often elsewhere, not only in the 
investigation of the past but in the analysis of the present, 
the trail followed by the economist leads across a country 
whose boundaries and contours and lines of least resistance 
have been fashioned by the labour of lawyers. It is his* 
wisdom to recognise that economic forces operate in a 
framework created by legal institutions, that to neglect those 
institutions in examining the causes of economic development 
or the distribution of wealth is as though a geographer should 
discuss the river system of a country without reference to 
its mountain ranges, and that, if lawyers have wrought in 
ignorance of economics, he must nevertheless consult their 
own art in order to unravel the effect of their operations. 

From the larger standpoint of social and political organi- 
sation the freeholders constituted an element in society the 
verv nature of which we can hardlv understand, because 
our modern life offers no analogy to it. We tend to draw 
our social lines not between small properties and great, but 
Ivetwoen those who have property and those who have not, 

1 See below, pp. 10-M15. 
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are like a die which has no points between cinque and ace, 
nobility and peasantry. . . . Indeed, Germany hath her 
boors like our yeomen; but by a tyrannical appropriation 
of nobility to some few ancient families their yeomen are 
excluded from ever rising higher to clarify their blood. 
In England the temple of honour is closed to none who 
have passed through the temple of virtue. 

"He wears russet clothes, but makes golden payment, 
having tin in his buttons and silver in his pocket. He is 
the surest landmark whence foreigners may take aim of the 
ancient English customs, the gentry more floating after 
foreign fashions. v 

" In his house he is bountiful both to strangers and poor 
people. Some hold, when hospitality died, she gave her last 
groan among the yeomen of Kent. And still at our yeoman's 
table you shall have as many joints as dishes ; no meat dis- 
guised with strange sauce ; no straggling joint of a sheep in 
the midst of a pasture of grass, but solid, substantial food. 

" He hath a great stroke in the making of a knight of 
the Shire. Good reason, for he makes a whole line in 
the subsidy book, where, whatsoever he is rated, he payeth 
without regret, not caring how much his purse be let blood, 
so it be done by the advice of the physicians of the state. 

" In his own country he is a main man on juries ; where, 
if the Judge open his eyes on a matter of law, he needs 
not to be led by the nose in matters of fact. . . . Otherwise 
(though not mutinous in a jury) he cares not whom he 
displeaseth, so he pleaseth his own conscience. 

"In a time of famine he is the Joseph of the country 
and keeps the poor from starving . . . and to his poor 
neighbour abateth somewhat of the high price of the 
market. The neighbour gentry court him for his acquaint- 
ance, which either he modestly waveth, or thankfully ac- 
cepteth, but in no way greedily desireth. 

" In war, though he serveth on foot, he is ever mounted 
on a high spirit, as being a slave to none, and subject only 
to his own Prince. Innocence and independence make a 
brave spirit, whereas otherwise one must ask his leave to 
be valiant on whom one depends. Therefore if a state run 
up all to noblemen and gentlemen, so that the husbandmen 
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selves — who speak 1 for the less independent classes and 
take the initiative in instituting legal proceedings. The 
upward movement which went on among this class in many 
parts of England meant a change in the distribution of 
material wealth which necessarily involved a corresponding 
change in the balance of social forces and in the control of 
political power. To Harrington, 2 who sought in the seven- 
teenth century to find in economic causes an explanation of 
the revolution through which the country had passed, it 
s eemed that the seeds of the civil war had been sown by th e 
. Tudor kings themselves in the care which they showed for 
/ t he small propriet or! In -destroying feudalism to establis h 
t he monarchy, thev had raised a power which was mor e 
dangerous to the monarchy than feudalism itself. They^ 

" nd between landlord and tenant b] M>he 

Btalutg of Retainers ^ Th ey had given the tenant security 
?y forbidding depopulatio n. Most important of all, by e n- 
c ouraging alienation they had caused an enormous trans - 
fe rence ot .property from the upper to the middle and lowe r 
middle classe s. " The lands in possession of the Nobility 
and Clergy of England till Henry VII. cannot be estimated 
to have over-balanced those held by the People less than 
four to one. Whereas, in our days, the Clergy being de- 
stroyed, the Lands in possession of the People over-balance 
those held by the Nobility at least nine in ten." But pro- 
perty is political power individualised and made visible. 

(T he destruction of the rflqparfthy wn.s on]y t.hft pnlitiffll ?y 
p ression of an economic change which had begun in th e 
reign of Henry ViX " He suffered the balance to fall into 
the power of the people. . . . But the balance being in the 
People, the Commonwealth (though they do not see it) is 
already in the nature of them." We need not accept Har- 
rington's view in its entirety in order to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of the change which ho describes. Certainly the 
y eomarlry wferfe growing in political power, ancPwere stro ng 
in 'that spirit of self-respect, and pride in their order, whi ch", 

1 e.g. Topographer and Genealogist, vol. iii. (quoted below, pp. 251-253), 
and Selden Society, Select Cases in the Court of Star Clumber, vol. ii M Inhabitants 
t of Thinaden v. Mulsho; also Holknam MSS., Burnham Documents, Bdle. 5, 
No. 94 (quoted below, p. 245 n,). 

8 Harrington's works, 1700 edition, p. 69 {Oceana), pp. 388-389 (The Art of 
Law-giving). See also Firth, The House of Lords during the Civil War, pp. 
28-32. 
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...,*.. importance iii ;he s*veLi:een:i: and early ekrh;- 

......Til:inl politically did rn» fnrm tlu> larger proper 

. ."li.j^ii nubhtantial. yeomen wjiose decay was iamen:e d 
., »»i iluir r iiiiA was to come. Bu: for the nen :wc. ten 
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I4..-H- 1«» »»lr. i luaii i ho prosperity of this solid body of small pro- 
i...ii\ i»i»iu-i"h. ami tin: contrast which it o tiered to the down- 
iiiuhh" |u.iin.iiiii t > <>f the Continent. No loss has been sus- 
i.4. iu A I • \ ill" iiH'ilrin world greater than their disappearance 
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.,: without liupe of redress, his English brother is a 
•:■ of ii society in which there is, nominally at least, 
v :-,r nil men. His liberty may be more in shadow 
z - distance, yet the shadow is itself an earnest of 
■ :l::igs. To us who know the misery of many of the 

.l-jsscs in the sixteenth century the boast that ''if 
; , - £* or bondmen come here from other realms, so 
!- :':xy set foot on land they became so free of con- 
tl - :hoir masters." may read like a bitter mockery. 

« something lliat the boast should be made, and 
■"■.;'..ii»l it* confronted with the greatest moral issue 

- \u«ni world, that boast will stand her in good 

S'v owes some acknowledgment to the nameless 
..- >Ii>il from farm and homestead, till villeinage, m 
. 'v law, lilctl gradually to death. 

..; miiil so much we must hasten to guard ourselves. 

■ ; i luil tin; final disappearance of serfdom in this 
, 'i-uIiit involved any radical conversion of opinion, 
. t.-tiiiil tin; classes who depended solely on their 

i bring, "ii occasion, cruelly oppressed. It would 

. , il,i< l" m-ii in the attitude of the governing classes 

. t illr ;;■! a symptom of humanitarian feeling for 

,i . nl' n helpless class, such as prompted the cmanci- 
... .viiix-iil. of the last century. How little bumiiui- 

Mm need economic policy in relation to those who 

.. | .,.,', ■•ili-iih t<> be dangerous, is shown by tho saii- 

, i.i pt ri'luliug (o the destitute, and in partieti- 

t,. ,...i n Unary legalisation of slavery in the Act* of 

., iJmli 11 conlinncd vagrant might, when captured, 
; . .1 I Iniitii for life. Nor must we think of the 

;..-.:, iii Siniii'rm>lt , ii-ii*o(i;n-lT;S. Howell, Hl-ttrTri.il*, 

i I..,. jiinvilriil* iliiiwn fiviii I'illi-iimgv: "Tliou^h villein- 

. .i..,i. i. . . Iliiihi-nitr*. lijwliu'h tho daiiii uf it was renjnlatod, 

i I i/. iil.liii.iii. . . . |lv b Klriitiiif jirti/ri'sii i>f hn man affair* 

i i rt|ilrmt now furnishe* i>nn of the chief obstacle* to 

i !«■ ii'vivoil. . . . The Inw of Kngliiiui, then, exclude* 

iclii|( in Inglufi, ever* ■luvcrj. though commencing 
.j . . i_i villeinage is the only riuvery 
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patible with the most diverse legal arrangements ; with wage 
labour as with forced services, with tenure by a competitive 
money rent as well as with tenure by personal* obligations, 
with freedom of contract as well as with inherited status, with 
protection by the national courts as well as with its absence. 
When we turn over the pages in which the writers of the 
sixteenth century declare that bondage is contrary to " the 
Christian religion which maketh us all in Christ breathren, 
and in respect of God and Christ conservoe, 9 ' l and congratu- 
late themselves on its disappearance, we must not doubt 
their sincerity, but we may envy their inexperience. We 
must remember that a condemnation of villeinage was quite 
compatible With a policy of great severity towards the wage- 
labourer, and was in fact not unconnected with it, since 
the latter had almost everywhere stepped, into places and 
functions formally held by the bondman. Villeinage dis- 
appeared in England earlier than on the continent of Europe, 
not for the ethical reasons given by Fitzherbert and Smith 
and Norden, but because the growth of a commercial 
organisation of agriculture had made its maintenance both 
useless and impossible. The intellectual conversion did 
little more than follow on the economic change to make a 
virtue of necessity. The personal riyhtlessness of the villein 
a nd the hateful incidents of villeinage, such as chevag e. 
mgrohet. and leyrwite. had had their utility in the fact th at 
fcjifly Vftpt. him *t thtt diapnaol gf f,hft manorial ftuthnrfa iflg 

jm *r\ inat.mm«nt nf ngrifnilturn With the substitution of 
hir ed labour for the cultivation of the demesne by th e 
s ervices flt hnnrl tenants, their maintenance lo g t jfr «*>*«/»- 
t ivene ss. No employer wants to retain a permanent staff, 
if there are " hands " whom he can take on and put off at 
pleasure. Villeinage ceases but the Poor Laws begin. 

Much more important than this difference of legal status 

1 Smith, De Republica Anglorum, Lib. III., cb. 8. See also Fitzherbert, 
Surveying (1639): "How be it, in some places the bondmen continue as 
yet, the which me seemeth is the greatest inconvenience that now is suffered 
by the law." Norden, The Surveyor** Dialogue (1608): "Which kinde of 
service and slavery, thanks be to God, is in most places of this Realme 
quite abolished and worne out of memory. . . . Truly I think it is a Christian 
parte so to do [i.e. manumit bondsmen], for seeing we be nowe all as the 
children of one father, the servants of one God, and the subjects of one 
king, it is very uncharitable to retain our brethren in bondage, sith, when 
we were all bond, Christ did make us free." 
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accurate estimate of the relative number of those holding by 
copy and those holding at will. It may, however, be of in- 
terest to give an analysis of the entries as they appear in a 
group of manorial documents. It is as follows 1 : — 



Table III 



Northumberland 

Lancashire 

Staffordshire . 
Leicestershire . 
Northamptonshire . 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Wilts and Somerset . 

Hampshire 

Ten other manors in the south 
of England .... 

Total 



Total. 


" CpPy- 


"Ctutomaiy 


"Tenants 


holdert." 


TenanU." 


at Will." 


436 


362 


45 


29 


451 


295 


156 


• • • 


272 


170 


• « • 


102 


311 


167 


• • • 


164 


355 


253 


93 


9 


696 


636 


45 


15 


146 


53 


82 


11 


817 


786 


• • • 


31 


251 


251 


• • • 


• « • 


158 


87 


45 


26 


3793 


2950 


466 


377 



These figures, one must repeat, are merely a summary of 
the entries in surveys and rentals. Probably they under- 
estimate the number of copyholders, as we know that copy- 
holders were sometimes entered as tenants at will or as 
customary tenants for the sake of brevity, while it is not 
probable that tenants at will who had not got copies were 
often written down as copyholders. One may suspect that 
this, rather than any difference of custom, is the explanation 
of the relatively small number of those who are returned as 
copyholders in Lancashire, Staffordshire, Leicestershire, and 
Suffolk. Still, these figures do show the enormous prepon- 
derance of copyholders among the customary tenants, and 
show it all the more certainly if the number of copyholders 
is to be taken, as' is probable, as the minimum. And this 
agrees with what we know from the incidental references 
of the writers of the time. Of 1000 tenants on the great 
ecclesiastical manor of Scrooby in Nottinghamshire " the 
most part" were said by Archbishop 2 Sandys in 1582 to 

1 See Appendix II. 

* Archbishop Sandys to Queen Elisabeth, Saturday 24 November to 4 De- 
cember, 1682 (quoted by E. Arber, The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, pp. 61-64). 
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tuiies before. Is it unreasonable to conclude that this is 
a ease of arrested development, and that Knyghton is a 
irisuior on which the tenants at will have never turned into 
copyholders, because for one reason or another it has loin 
outside the main stream of agricultural development? 

The connection with copyhold tenure of some of the 
characteristic obligations and disabilities of villeinage points 
in the same direction. In spite of the general commutation 
of Ki;r vices into money payments, which Mr. Page's statistics 
show to have taken place before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, one still finds the attenuated records of labour 
rents surviving for many generations after the direct 
management of tho demesno by manorial officials has been 
uhaiirloncd, and passing with the rest of the farm equip- 
ment to the farmer who takes it on lease. In Norfolk 
and Suffolk they seem indeed to have disappeared almost 
altogether, which is what one would expect in view of the 
fact that those counties were the Lancashire and West 
Hiding of the period, and no doubt, even when labour 
services were still exacted, tho farmer relied mainly upon 
hired labour, JJut it would be a mistake to regard the 
tenants' works as everywhere so trifling as to be of no 
economic importance, Often, it is true, they are inconsider- 
able. At South Nowton, 1 for example, though the un- 
certainty which had been one of the marks of villeinage 
still survived among tho copyholders in the shape of the 
duty of "gift carriage" tho transport of such timber as 
was wanted to tho lord's house at Wilton, the purely 
agricultural services wero unimportant, and the tenants 
of every yardland had only to mow the farmer's meadow 
■ivl to carry his hay. At Cuxham,' in Oxfordshire, on 
the other hand, the authorities wero still getting twenty- 
«ght boonworks in autumn from the copyholders at tho 
id of tho fifteenth century. On a Northumbrian 3 manor 

Yoxburgha riuh, Nunrtt* of Manor* nf Will inn, First foirl of Pimbmke. 
lerton Document h, f»'.H»:!. 

TortAumAriVmuf <'uu»tn //tutor if, vol. viii.. \\ 2'2Q (<>nc may «idd that in 

d NoithmtilMH-UituI lliu hdiniiivrs are Mill called " Ix-n* lasers " ; Mr. 

i mo that In tho I'aldrr valli>y farmers still use "day work" as a 

"Maturing floldn). Now llUo ('n/inf/ur of Pmcotdiny* in Chanrrry, 

D. d. 2, 44, for n mi it by a fanner to recover services due from 
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contrast between the conditions of the Irish peasantry in 
1850 and their condition to-day without knowing something 
of the agencies which have been at work in the interval, 
of the Fair Rent Courts, the Congested Districts Board, 
and the Land Purchase Acts; no one can appreciate the 
changes which are taking place in rural France without 
having taken at any rate a glance at the position of the 
peasantry before the Revolution, and at the Code Napoleon. 
Certainly the substantial alteration which overtook agrariafi 
relationships in many parts ( of England between 1500 and 
1640 is unintelligible if it is regarded as a wave suddenly 
appearing in a calm sea, a revolution by means of which 
commercial relationships of sometimes an almost modern 
elasticity developed quite rapidly in village communities 
of an almost mediaeval immobility. To understand the 
agrarian problem of the sixteenth 'century we must know 
the sort of framework on which the new forces worked, 
and the sort of tendencies of which they were the con- 
tinuation. 

Moreover, the history with which we are concerned is 
primarily the history of the peasants as landholders, and 
only secondarily the history of their personal condition. 
Generalisations about the disappearance of villeinage and 
the substitution of hired labour for the working out of rents 
in labour services do not help us much here. Speaking 
broadly, it is no doubt true that, in spite of the survival of 
many vestiges of the old order, wage-labourers are as normally 
the means of cultivating the demesne at the end of the , 
fifteenth century as servile tenants are at the end of the 
thirteenth. Bu7 significant a, this change is for the history 
of the wage-earning classes, it does not by itself seem to 
throw much light on the characteristic features of the 
sixteenth century problem, the substitution of large ten- 
ancies for small, the displacement of small holders, and 
the undermining of the customary routine of the open field 
village. Certainly the two movements are connected; 
equally certainly that connection is not a direct or obvious 
one. The change in the personal condition of the peasantry 
is not by itself the key to changes in the use and distri- 
bution of property. Why should it be? In Prussia the 
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Table IV 



a? 3 



variety. About two-thirds of them appear in the four 
columns representing holdings from 30 to 50 acres. Only 
six hold more than 50, and though on one manor there are 
ten tenants holding less than 2\ acres, there are, apart from 
these, comparatively few holding under 25 acres. On all the 
manors which have been examined in this county there is, 
in fact, a regular standard holding in the sixteenth century, 
which varies from 30 to 45 acres on different manors, but 
which on the same manor varies hardly at all. But Nor- 
thumbrian agriculture is always several generations behind 
of the South and East, and when we turn to Wiltshire, 
ut Anglia, or to the nine manors given at the bottom 

ible, we find a condition of things in which there 
greater irregularity. The line extends farther at 

da than it does in Northumberland. There are 
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cent., in Wiltshire 16*9 per cent., on the nine other manors 
14 per cent. 

In J the non-commercial, non-industrial 'North - there 
is soiriething like economic equality, something like the 
fixed equipment of each group of tenants with a standard 
area of land which is one of the first things to strike us 
in a mediaeval survey, and, as we shall see later, manorial 
authorities for a long time insist on that rough equality 
being maintained, because any weakening of it would 
disorganise the old-fashioned economy which characterises 
the northern border. In the industrial East and South 
this uniformity existed once, but it exists now no longer. 
Wiltshire is humming with looms; Norfolk and Suffolk 
are linked to the Continent by a thousand commercial 
ties, and will starve if the clothiers lose their market 
The mighty forces of capital and competitive industry 
and foreign trade are beginning to heave in their sleep 
— forces that will one day fuse and sunder, exalt and put 
down, enrich and impoverish, unpeople populous counties 
and pour Elizabethan England into a smoking caldron be- 
tween the Irish Sea and the Pennines ; forces that at present 
are so weak that a Clerk of the Market can lead them 
and a Justice of the Peace put a hook in their jaws. It 
is natural that mediaeval conditions of agriculture should 
survive longest in the North. It is natural that they should 
survive least where trade and industry are most developed, 
and where men are being linked by other bonds than those 
of land tenure. But we must not comment until we have 
examined the text more closely. We would only draw 
attention to the contrast between the South and the North, 
to the contrast also between the great diversity in the 
size of the peasants' holdings in the sixteenth century, jand 
the much greater uniformity two or three hundred years 
before. 

This contrast gives a clue to certain features of village 
life which are distinctive of our period, and at the risk of 
wearying the reader one may illustrate it from the cir- 
cumstances of particular manors. At Cuxham, 1 in 1483, 
there are, in addition to tiny holdings of a few acres or 

1 Merton Documents, Rentalc do Cnxhara (Nos. 5902 and 5905). 
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seem quite incongruous, and to be used, not only in theory, 
but in practice, to apportion rights over arable, mfifedow, 
and pasture, long after holdings have been redistributed in 
such a way as altogether to destroy the former equality 
of shares. On the Leicestershire manors of Barkby 1 and 
Kibworth * holdings were set down in terms of yardlands in 
1636, though the condition of things in which a yardland 
or half yardland formed one tenant's holding had long since 
given way to one in which the smaller holders occupied a 
few acres and the wealthier 2|, 3, and 3£ yardlands. Still, 
though the continuance of these measures even into the 
eighteenth century should be noted, there is no reason 
why we should use them, and the modern reader will per- 
haps get a better idea of the growing heterogeneity in the 
economic conditions of the customary tenants if the distribu- 
tion of their property is expressed in terms of acres. 

Our first example comes from Maiden 8 in Surrey. It shows 
on a small scale the tendency towards concentration of pro- 
perty in larger parcels. In 1452 there were on that manor one 
holder of 24 acres, three holders of 16 acres, two holders of 
15 acres, and families holding 10, 8, 6, 5, 2 acres respectively. 
That 16 acres had been the normal holding is fairly obvious ; 
it is obvious also that though this normal holding is still 
traceable, it is on the way to being obliterated. Later speci- 
mens of a similar kind come from Ashfield 4 in Suffolk and 
Ormesby 5 in Norfolk. In 1513 there were on the former 
manor tenants holding 7, 10, 15, 21, 22, 36, 37, 45, 107, 
121 acres, and all intermediate sizes. On the latter, in 
1516, the holdings were much smaller, but they were 
still more various in area, ranging from 2 to 31 acres. 
One or two of the Wiltshire and Somersetshire manors sur- 
veyed for the Earl of Pembroke in 1537 offer examples of 
the reverse state of things in which the tenants' holdings 
were all cut out to a standard pattern. At Washerne,* for 
example, a manor where the demesnes were not leased but 

1 Morton Documents, MS. book labelled Kibworth and Barkby, 1C3G. 
* Ibid. 

3 Morton Documents, Rental of Maiden. 

4 K. O. Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Ser., Portf. 14, No. 85. 

5 lbid. % Portf. 22, No. 18. 

8 Ro\burghe Club, Surreys of Land x of William, First Earl of Pembroke. 
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holders thirteen hold less than 15 acres, eight hold more 
than 30, and of those eight two hold more than 100 acres 
apiece. 

These examples are drawn from 12 different counties. 1 
Let us see more exactly what they suggest. They suggest 
that, quite apart* from any movement on the part of lords of 
manors to throw the holdings of the customary tenants into 
large farms and to evict their holders, quite apart from any ex- 
ternal shock such as was given to the organisation of village 
life by the change from tillage to pasture on the part of lords 
and their farmers, there has been going on an internal change 
in the relation of the customary tenants to each other. So far 
we have been concerned only with the result of that cbunge, 
not with the process by which it is brought about. The 
result, as evidenced by the surveys, is the consolidation of 
several holdings, or parts of holdings, into fewer and larger 
tenancies, the appearance of a class of well-to-do peasants 
by whom such larger tenancies are held, and a widening of 
the gap between the most prosperous and least prosperous. 
Customary tenants hold 3 or 4 virgntes, 80 or 90 or 100 
acres, and their holdings are composed of holdings and parts 
of holdings which formerly belonged to several different 
tenants. Customary tenants even become the landlords of 
other customary tenants. At Yateleigh ' one copyholder has 
as many as twenty sub-tenants, and it is not at all uncommon 
for the surveyors of the sixteenth century to record the 
mimes both of owners and occupiers in estate and field maps. 
There can hardlyte a clearer proof of the re-arrangement of 
property which has been going on among them than the 
fact that some of them hold more land than they can 
cultivate themselves and sub-let it to smaller men, who 
become their sub-tenants. 

May one not say, in fact, that by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the rough equality which had once ex- 

1 Similar example* could lx>ad<luu<il fnun Korllinnij it < inquire and Leiccrtor- 
[.hire, wire it worth wbilu, e.;i. at Duston in Xorthaois in 15K1 there wore 
tenants holding 2 virgatrf. 1J fir-Rates. 1J virgaien, J virgnle, ± virgnte (R.O. 
Rental* and Surrejs. l'nrtf. 13, No. 23|. At Dvsfnrd in Leici-sti'rihire, temp 
Han. VIII., one finds the same division and aiercaaiion *' 'titrates (ft O. 
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from our minds oar knowledge of later developments, and 
regard them as the innovation which they are. We must 
remember that they are the economic foundation of a pros- 
perous rural middle class. 

(c) The Growth of a Land Market among the Peasants 

If the surreys were our sole source of information it 
would not be easy to say how this regrouping' of holdings 
has been brought about. Even the surreys, however, do 
not leave us quite in the dark. They suggest that it has 
taken place very largely through the play of commercial 
forces within the ranks of the customary tenants themselves, 
through the eager purchasing of land which we noticed as 
one feature of rural life at the close of the Middle Ages, and 
through the growth of a cash nexus between individuals side 
by side with the rule of custom. This is a factor in the 
break up of the mediaeval condition of landholding upon 
which sufficient emphasis has perhaps not always been laid. 
The pre-occupation of the writers of the sixteenth century 
with the special problem of their own day, when the 
existence of a class of well-to-do copyholders was taken as 
something needing no explanation, and their decay before 
the growth of the great leasehold estate occupied the 
attention of all interested in agricultural problems, caused 
the significance of the development of these thriving peasants 
to be forgotten in the agitation and regrets which accom- 
panied their depression, and naturally concentrated interest 
on the changes introduced by lords and great farmers, 
through which that depression was mainly caused. In 
every age prosperity is taken as a matter of course, and, 
in defiance of all experience, mankind reserves its surprise 
for distress. 

But the special phenomenon of the growth of large 
customary tenancies which we have % been considering can 
hardly be explained except as a result of enterprise among 
the tenants themselves. The piling up of customary 
foldings in the hands of one individual is quite a different 
thing from -^ding of customary holdings to the 

demean* \ retained or leased to a farmer*. 
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large is equally marked, but it has not been carried out with 
such a nice regard to the maintenance of the original units. 
In the tithing of South l Newton, part of the Manor of South 
Newton in Wiltshire, there were in 1315 seven holders of a 
virgate, each of whom occupied 23 acres, seventeen holders of 
half a virgate with 12 acres each, and eight cottagers. When 
the manor was surveyed in 1567 the customary tenants, 
though fewer in number, cultivated a good deal more land 
than they had two and a half centuries before, so that there 
is no question of their holdings having been merged in the 
demesne. But the land was very differently distributed be- 
tween them. Of the ten copyholders then remaining only 
one held the original virgate. Of the rest there were holders 
of 69, 65, 80, and 96 acres, of 7, 13, and 15 acres, and of 
various acreages between these wide limits. The symmetry 
of the earlier arrangement has entirely vanished. Instead of 
a cluster of small cultivators organised in three well-defined 
layers, we have a chain stretching from a mere cottager up 
to a petty capitalist. A very similar change has taken 
place on the Manor of Crondal. 1 If one compares, for 
example, the arrangement of holdings on the tithing of Swan- 
throp in 1287 and 1567, one finds that the rough symmetry 
which existed at the former date has altogether disappeared 
by the latter. In 1287 there were eight persons holding 
virgates, seven holding half virgates, two holding quarter- 
virgates, and four whose holdings are not expressed in 
virgates. By 1567 all this has been altered. There are 
tenants holding 100, 66, 58, 47 acres ; there are three with 
less than 10 acres, and there are five with holdings of 
various sizes between these limits, but in no case reducible 
to any common measure. How could such a transformation 
come about, unless, as was suggested above, there was touch 
buying and selling of land, much rudimentary commercialism 
inside and behind the decent cloak of routine which seems 
to be spread over our villages? Is not this explanation 
forced upon us when we examine the holdings of the larger 
peasants and find them made up of pieces bought from one 

1 Roxburghe Club, Swrveye of Land* of William, Pint Earl of Pembroke 
(Straton). 

1 Crondal Reoordt (Baigent), pp. 111-116, and 210-222. 
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proper to emphasise it when we are contrasting it with 
modern agriculture, or when we are regarding it from the 
standpoint of law. But this is only one aspect of it, and 
if we assume that the economic relationships between the 
different members of it always followed the same grouping 
and ran on the same lines as the legal ones, we are likely to 
ascribe to them a simplicity and a hard and fast character 
which, we may be quite sure, they never possessed in real 
life, and to miss those very innovations which throw most 
light on economic development. 

Truq of such development early rentals and surveys show 
little trace. But let us remember the purpose for which 
they were prepared. The manorial officials were concerned 
with getting in an income, not with supplying information 
about the methods of agriculture or the cross-relations 
between one tenant and another, except in so far as they ' 
affected the manorial revenue. The source of the in- 
come was the holding, not the holder; or, rather, it did 
not matter to them who the landholder was, whether he 
was one individual or another, or whether he was a part- 
nership of half-a-dozen individuals, provided that the 
land, however held, yielded the customary services and 
payments. The nearest analogy ^ould be an apportioned 
tax which a Government divides between different locali- 
ties, each locality having to raise a certain sum, but 
making its own arrangements as to what individuals 
shall pay. It is the virgate which pays rents, which mows 
the lord's meadow, reaps the lord's fields, carries the lord's 
messages, pays a stoup of honey and a churchshot of 
white corn ; and as long as the meadow is mowed and the 
message carried, the question what individual holds the 
virgate is quite a subsidiary one for the bailiff, and one 
which the tenants can arrange among themselves much as 
they please. Each half virgate at Cuxham l has got to do 
two boonworks or pay 4d. But the manorial economy is 
not at all disturbed by the fact of one tenant holding not 

1 Merton Documents, No. 5002, Rental of Cuxham, 1483: "Johannes . . . 
pro uno messuagio et una virgata terras et dimidia xxiiis. et 6 precaria in 
aatumno vcl 2s. . . . Thomas Lee, Rector ecclesin ibidem pro uno tofto 
. . . et una virgata terra 18s. et 4 precaria in aatumno vel 16d. 
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number of the holdings and the amount of payments and 
services may remain quite unaltered, and yet at the same 
time if one individual begins to acquire several shares 
his property will grow at the expense of other persons. 
Precisely because it is new, the appearance . of such small 
capitalists is not readily traceable in the stereotyped forms 
used by the manorial officials. Precisely because it_ifl_new, 
it is of the greatest economic significance. It shows what 
may be called, by contrast with later developments, the old 
agrarian regime, producing the new type of well-to-do 
peasant who is one of the protagonists in the class struggles 
of the sixteenth century. 

And this upward movement is no mere matter of conjec- 
ture. That behind the stiff legal framework of the manorial 
organisation there was a tendency for property to pasn into 
the hands of the more prosperous tenants, and that there 
was a sort of primitive commercialism even at a time when 
commercial ideas had little influence over the methods of 
agriculture, becomes evident if we examine the elements out 
of which the small properties of the fourteenth century are ' 
composed. The gradual formation of a class of wealthy 
peasants took place in three ways, through the buying up 
by well-to-do men of parts of their neighbours' properties, 
through the colonising by villages of the unoccupied land 
surroufidiag them, and through the addition to the cus- 
tomary Tioldings of plots which had at one timeJ^eeniiLthe. 
occupation qf the lord, but which, for one reason or another, 
he found it more profitable to sell or lease to his tenants. 
Even before the end of the thirteenth century it is by no 
means unustial to find land changing holders pretty rapidly 
both by transfer and by lease. The customary land passes 
in the manorial court; the outgoing tenant surrenders it, 
and the incoming tenant is formally admitted by the steward. 
When a peasant leaves the manor or dies without heirs, the 
other tenants offer a sort of small land-market, and bid for 
his land or part of it to add to their own. Hence holdings 
or fractions of holdings change hands with some frequency at 
the court customary, the well-to-do, who can afford to take 
more land, offering the lord an increased rent to obtain a 
share in a holding the possession of which has for some reason 
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is unintelligible, unless we admit that the legal rightlessness 
rf the villein was, in fact, quite compatible with a good deal 
of economic prosperity. His liability to the manorial author- 
ities, though in law unqualified, was in reality a liability 
limited, on the one hand, by the rule of custom, and, on the 
other, by the fact that he worked, not for an ever hungry 
world -market, but for a by no means insatiable local demand. 
Since services were adjusted to holdings, not to holders, a 
family of five or six persons usually did not send more than one 
or two to work on the lord's estate, and the remainder had 
opportunities for economic advancement, which necessarily 
became greater as the growth of population made the weight 
of the lord's ' requirements less exacting. 1 Moreover, the 
rudi ment ary s pecialisa tion of . industrial employments, which 
can plainly be seen going on in the villages of the-fourteenth 
century, brought into existence the man who was half 
peasant, half artisan or tradesman, and who could employ 
the money which he made in trade to carry on his husbandry 
on a larger scale than his neighbours. Such, for example, 
were the smiths, carpenters, turners, shoemakers, tailors, 
butchers, walkers, websters, and shearmen, who appear so 
constantly in Poll Tax returns. 1 When a weaver is able, 
though a villein, to leave 3000 marks to his heirs, 9 the 
village capitalist has plainly come upon the scenes. Nor 
must we forget that, however self-contained some manors 
may have been, there were others whose proximity to a 
chartered town or to a seaport acted as a magnet to draw, 
rural condition^ out of the rut of custom. Among the serfs 
wEo bought permission to emigrate, there were some who, 
having made money as town craftsmen, strayed back to 
their "villein nest/' and acquired considerable properties 
with their hardly amassed wealth, like the Italian or Austrian 
peasant of to-day, who, after years spent in the sunless tene- 
ments and restaurants of New York, returns at last to be the 
envy of Calabrian and Tyrolese villages. From several sides 
at once, therefore, from those who socially rank above the 

1 8ee E. H. JZ., vol. xv. pp. 774-813 ; VinogradoflPs review of Page's The 
End of Villeinat/e in England. 

1 Powell, The Revolt in East Anglia, Appendix I. ; and Putnam, The En- 
forcement of the Statute of Labourers, pp. 80-81. 

* Scrope, History of the Manor and Barony of Cattle Combe, p. 233. 
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customary tenants for very many years and was held by 
them as copyholders. The same thing happened on the 
manors of the Earl of Northumberland, where the tenants' 
holdings were increased by pieces taken trom the lord's 
demesne and divided equally among them. It happened at 
South l Newton in Wiltshire, where in 1567 a good deal of 
the Barton land was held by the tenants, who were copy- 
holders, on the same terms as the rest of their customary 
holdings; at Stovard, 2 and Childhampton, 8 and Estoverton, 4 
where the customary tenants held " Bordland." Very pro- 
bably those pieces of the demesne which on some manors 
were held by copy of Court Roll, had originally been let 
on lease in the way described above. The difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing them was very great, since normally they would 
lie in the open fields scattered among the strips which 
formed the customary holdings, in such a way that the 
movement of a balk obliterated the difference. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in spite of the efforts of the lord's 
officials, they should constantly have lost their identity. 
The remarkable thing is that they retained it so often, and 
that surveyors were able to pin down a couple of acres 
among 30 or 40 others as not being, like the rest, customary 
land, but as having at one time, perhaps several generations 
before, been parts of the lord's demesne which it is " good to 
revyve and keep in memory that it should not hereafter, 
decay, but that at all tymes it may be devyded from the 
customarye." * 

With these words, so suggestive of the blurring of 
lines which in previous ages were sharply drawn, we may 
pause to consider where we stand. Our argument has 
aimed at showing the large changes which have taken 
place in the position of the peasantry as landholders before 
the agrarian revolution of the sixteenth century begins. 
We have not been able to give any quantitative measure- 
ments of the developments. But we have seen enough 
to understand the direction in which economic forces are 

1 Boxbnighe Club, Surveys of Lands of William, First Earl of Pembroke 
(8tmton). 

* Ibid. ' Ibid. « Ibid. 

4 Topographer and Genealogist, vol. i, Survey of the Manor of Whitforde 
in the County of Devon. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PEASANTRY (eontimud) 

(d) The Economic Envvrotvment of the Small Cultivator 

It was the argument of the previous chapter that the four- 
twnth and fifteenth centuries saw the emergence from the 
mass of manorial tenants of a class of wealthy peasants who 
foment and leased their neighbours' lands, added to their 
property parcels taken from the waste and demesne, and by 
thvao moons built up estates far exceeding in size the normal 
villoin holding. The change from labour services to money 
rvutu left the peasantry with time for the management of 
larger holdings, and the spread of a money economy increased 
Ihoir moans of acquiring them. Cheap land and easy transfer 
favour the movement of property from one man to another. 
In i ho manorial courts transfer was easy, and, especially after 
the (trout Plague, land was cheap. It is not necessary to take 
hhIon in the much debated question of the economic conditions 
<>t Llm fifteenth century, in order to hold that, on the whole, 
mioh changes mode the greater part of it a period of in- 
tuoiutiiig prosperity among the small cultivators. To support 
iliiH viow one could quote Fortescue's 1 proud description of 
i,ho well-being of the common people. One could point ont 
LlutL in tho dark days in the middle of the sixteenth century 
Mm |HM*HitntH themselves looked back to the social conditions 
i>l Lho reign of Henry VII. ■ as a kind of golden age, and 

1 hurltutuuottn the Governance of England (Hummer), chapter xil. : 
mini in .1 milium lie tiche, and therefore thai give to (' ' 
lim'vi •jiiiiiaiiuen and do»8ioiee, and ofte tjmei other g. 



a richc, and therefore thai give to thair kynge, at ■ 
id dousioiee, and oft* tymea other grate tohawlaa." 
t RtbtUim in tforfoli, p. IS foLj aeo ] 
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no longer held in approximately equal shares as generally 
as it had been in the thirteenth century. The growth of a 
money economy, the withdrawal of the levelling pressure of 
YJHeinage, the groyth of population, has in the more pro- 
gressive parts of the country left a gap into which individual- 
aflng commercial forces wind thenjselves in the way which 
ioffi already been described. But these changes are im- 
*portant mainly as precursors of more extensive innovations. 
As yet they have done little more than make tiny breaches 
in the wall of custom. They have enabled individuals to 
rise from the general level into positions of comparative 
affluence. They have not proceeded so far as to enable the 
successful to exercise a decisive direction over the economic 
affairs of their fellows. Though Northumberland is excep- 
tional in the way in which down to the very end of the 
sixteenth century it preserves its system of standardised 
holdings, it is none the less true that all the petty land 
speculation, whose operations we have traced above, has not 
the effect of producing any very large changes in the dis- 
tribution of property. If, when compared with its condition 
two hundred years before, the village of our period shows 
remarkable irregularity, it offers precisely an opposite aspect 
to the observer who compares it as it is then with its con- 
dition two hundred years later. The gaps which have 
appeared between the holdings mark the disintegrating 
influence of economic enterprise ; but they are gaps which 
enterprise can span, and the graduation of holdings from 
the two or three acres of the humblest to the fifty or sixty 
acres of the most prosperous, together with the abundance of 
unoccupied land, supplies a kind of staircase along which in 
the country the younger son can travel from the position 
of a labourer to that of a small holder, as he does in the 
towns from apprentice to master-craftsman. From this point 
of view the characteristic morceUemeTU of holdings, so bitterly 
denounced by economists who, like Arthur Young, approached 
the problem from the point of view of the large farmer, was 
a positive advantage. It meant that land could be bought 
and sold, as it were, retail. It meant that the labourer could 
begin with one strip of land of half an acre, and add other 
strips to it as he worked his way up. It meant that even 
the humblest peasant usually had some live-stock of his 
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was first madQ on a sma ll scale by small men, and that it 
was not until some time had elapsed that its wholesale 
adoption by large capitalists plunged them in distress. The 
movement towards pasture-farming as a special branch of 
agriculture is one that proceeds gradually for a hundred 
years, before the demand for wool becomes sufficient to pro- 
duce the body of capitalist graziers whose interests come 
into sharp collision with those of the peasantry. 

But after all, the profits arising from favourable economic 
circumstances may be of very little advantage to the mass 
of cultivators. They may simply be handed on to the 
landlord in the shape of increased rents. At a time when, 
both in Ireland and Scotland, rents are being fixed by 
public tribunals, we are not likely to forget that the 
profitableness of agricu lture has no necessary connection 
w ith the pr osperity of tenants. Trade may *bB" Increasing, 
and the return" from the land may be growing, and yet 
those things may profit the farmers and peasants very little, 
unless they have some security that they will not see them 
drained away in increased payments for their land. It is 
important, therefore, to consider how far rents were com- 
petitive and how far they were customary, how far the 
tenants held the surplus due to economic progress, and how 
far it passed to the landlord. 

Some light is thrown on the general situation by the 
following table l : — 

Table VI 



Manor. 
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1. Sooth Newton . 
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£13 19 3} 
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2. IngoldmeUs 
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£73 17 2 


3. Crondal 


1287 
£53 7 
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£103 2 8* 


4. Sutton Warbling- 
ton . 


1351 
£5 17 4} 


1567 
£8 10 4 



1 For the sources and defects of this table gee Appendix II. 
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Manor. 
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22. Wootton (free 
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tenants) . 


1207 
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23. Speen . 


1271-2 
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£29 13 0} 


1314-15 
£30 4 10 


1478-9 
£58 11 9 (exclusive of 
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25. Cranfield (rent of 
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1383-4 
£68 15 2 


1474-5 
£63 19 10J 


manor). 

1519-20 
£72 2 1} 


26. Holywell . 


1325-6 
£12 18 2 




1482-3 
£22 7 8 


27. Farleigh 


1536 
£4 9 9 




1803 
£4 15 5 



It will be seen that, in spite of some considerable increases, 
many rents were comparatively stationary during long periods 
of time. Moreover, in all probability, they were more station- 
ary' than is suggested by the statistics given above. For 
at the earlier dates there were works the value of which 
usually does not appear among the money rents. As time 
went on, more land was brought under cultivation and the 
demesne was leased ; and though an attempt has been made 
to exclude the latter factor, it is not always possible to do so 
with certainty. The later figures, therefore, are, if anything, 
a more exhaustive account of the tenants' burdens than the 
earlier, and the small difference which exists between them 
on several manors is for this reason all the more remarkable. 
These figures, it will be said, if they prove anything, 
prove too much. Do we not know that one of the griev- 
ances of the peasantry in the sixteenth century was the 
rack-renting of their holdings ? Have we not the evidence 
of Fitzherbert, Latimer, and Hales to prove it ? To these 
questions one must answer that it is certainly true that 
lords of manors did make a strenuous effort to get from 
their tenants increased payments for their holdings, and 
that the success which in many cases they achieved was 
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a fixed rent-charge like the English land tax. One of the 
best established generalisations of economics, ground into 
the English people by thirty years of misery, is that the effect 
of agrarian protection is to make a present to landlords. . But 
agrarian protection itself wears a different complexion when 
the rise in rents which it produces is not transferred to a 
small and wealthy class of absentee owners, but retained by 
thousands of men who are themselves cultivating the soil. 

Lest such a picture should seem to be drawn too much 
in the spirit of the economic theorist, let us make its mean- 
ing more precise by pointing out that the retention of the 
unearned increment by copyhold tenants was a fact of which 
the manorial authorities were perfectly well aware, and 
the results of which they were sometimes at pains to 
estimate arithmetically by setting side by side with the 
actual rent paid the rent which the holdings would fetch 
if put up to competition. Four examples may be given. 
At Amble, 1 in 1608, the surveyor gives the rent of the 
customary tenants as £16, 0s. 5d., and "the annual value 
beyond rent" as £93, 4s. 4d. On the great manor of 
Hexham *• in the same year the rents of the 314 copyhold 
tenants amounted to £126, 4s. 8Jd. ; the " value above the 
oulde Rentes " was £624, 4s. Id. In the various townships of 
the manor of Rochdale 8 part of the land was rack-rented. 
But a great deal of it was held at payments which left 
the tenant a substantial margin between the rent which he 
paid to the king and the letting value of the land, a margin 
which varied from 2d. an acre in parts of Wardleworth, 
to 6d. an acre in parts of Wardle, 8d. an acre in Walsden, 
and lOd. an acre in Castleton. On the manor of Barkby 4 in 
Leicestershire the difference was still more striking. The 
rents paid by free and customary tenants together amounted 
in 1636 to £11, 8s. 7$d. ; the value of their holdings was 

1 Northumberland County Butory, voL ii. 

s Ibid., vol. iii. pp. 86-94. On this manor at the time of the survey, 
though the distinction between the old rent and the "cleare yearly value 
above the old rent" was noted, the latter seems to have been tapped by a 
rise in rents (" cleere improved rent above the ould rent "). 

* Rochdale Manor Inquisition, 1610, by H. Fishwiok {Trant. of the Rochdale 
Literary and Scientific Society, vol. vii.). 

4 Merton Documents, M88. Book labelled "Kibworth and Barkby, 1636." 
For another illustration of fixed copyhold rents, see Maitland, English Hut. 
Review, vol. ix. : The History of a Cambridgeshire Manor. 
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put by the surveyor at £215, Is. 6d. And, of course, the h ^ *" 
that these rentals come from the very end of the sixteen! 
and the beginning of the seventeenth, centuries, makes t. p -. ' 
evidence which they offer of the inability of manori - - 
authorities to insist on copyhold rents keeping pace wi 
the. rising value of land, when they had every motive 
enforce such correspondence if they could, all the mo 
significant. For a century they have been screwing o .. 
rents wherever they can, and here are tenants, who, as fi . _ 
as rents go, put 6d. in their own pockets for every Id. the 
give to the landlord. Let us repeat that these figure* 
striking as they are, would, if taken by themselves, giv 
a misleading impression of the position of the copyhoir "_ 
tenants. Even when the lord of a manor cannot break tfr 
barrier opposed by manorial custom to a rise in rents, h< * 
may be able to dip his fingers in the surplus by raising thr 
fines charged on admission ; he may be all the more exacting 
in . screwing the last penny out of those holdings where 
the rent is not fixed by custom. But though we must not ~ 
forget the other side of the shield, though the very fixity - 
of rents on many manors should make us scrutinise other 
conditions very carefully, we must not forget either that 
a tenant whose rent is unaltered for 200 or 250 years, 
a tenant who, after a period of sweeping agrarian changes 
in which a bitter cry has gone up against the exactions 
of landlords, is paying a fifth, or a sixth, or even an 
eighteenth of what could be got for his holding in the 
open market, is a tenant whom most modern English 
farmers would envy. Whatever his other disadvantages 
he has at any rate one condition of prosperity. He will not 
be eaten up by rack-renting. No wonder that such a man 
can accumulate capital and buy up land to add to his 
holding. No wonder that he can sublet parts of it at a profit. 
No wonder that in the day of agrarian oppression the 
wealthier peasantry stands stubbornly against it, that they 
can carry cases from one court to another, and that there 
are manors where they boast that "20 1 of them would 

1 Quoted, Leadam, " The Security of Copyholders in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries" (English Historical Review, vol. viii pp. 684-696). The 
oaae in question was that of the inhabitants of Thingden v, John Mnlsho. 
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tion8 of the organised political state. Since the twelfth 
century they had been protected in their holdings by the 
courts, and had learned through that cunning procedure 
which was the fruit of Henry IL's 1 sleepless nights, that 
though often one cannot do much with the law, one can 
do even less without it. Since the thirteenth century they, 
along with their social superiors, had returned members 
to Parliament, and had acquired that facility in grumbling 
at taxation which is the beginning, though not, as is so 
commonly supposed, the end, of political wisdom. Thus 
they became a body in whose eyes the Law, Parliament, the 
State, loomed up, though for ages dimly enough, as a big 
something which it is well to have on your side, something 
which requires, like the new fangled arquebuses, to be 
/Carefully handled, something which, if neglected, may give 
you a surprising shock, but if treated with proper respect 
may teach manners even to your landlord. Of course your 
first duty is to him. Tou ride and fight for him readily 
enough as your fathers did. But still, you do it because you 
have said you will, not because he has said you shall, and 
though London lawyers are a pack of knaves, it is good to know 
that the law will, if necessary, make him see the difference. 

But the freeholders have been for centuries a privileged 
class, and those of the peasants who are copyholders, a 
far more numerous body, are in a very different position. 
Your fathers were villeins, who hung on the words of the 
upstart manorial officials, who "had no right to know at 
night what they should do on the morrow," * who never 
had the bitter satisfaction of grumbling that they got no 
return for the wages paid to the knights of the shire, who 
had no redress from the King's Courts if threatened with 
eviction. Of course you are not in the same position now. 
Tour blood has been purged of the servile taint for genera- 
tions. The lawyers have been competing for your business, 
and so the Court of Chancery has invented a new procedure 
to protect you in your holding. " When thieves fall out. • . ." 
Still, it is better to run no risk of offending your superiors, 

1 Braoton, f . 164 b. : •• Sucouritur ei per reoognltionem Assise nov» dis- 
eesinae multia Tigilii* exoogitatam et in ventam '"(quoted Pollook and Mait- 
land, History qfSngluh Law, vol. i. p. 126 n.). 

1 Braoton, Lib. It. oap. 28, f. 908. 
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manded was fair rents and freedom from villein 
When you wont out with Eet in 1549 you asked the 
and, untaught by their experience, you begged that the King 
would see that you had the fair play which his Justices c*^ 
the Peace, who are your landlords, will never allow you— 3 
When King and Parliament come to blows, you curse botfa 
impartially, remain neutral as long as you can, and onl^" 
turn out when they begin driving the village beasts. 
sentiments are pithily expressed in the motto which a 
wit has devised for the village banner: "If you take 
cattle, we will give you battle." a 

If, however, the peasantry are on the whole uninterest 
in the larger problems of government to which the worl 
has agreed to confine the word politics, this is not 
they are incapable of self-help, or destitute of any con- 
ception of public expediency. It is because the frame 
work of their lives has for ages been different from tha 
of the freeholders, because the centre round which theif 
social interests revolve is even more localised than it 
to the freeholders, because what matters to them xrios 
is not the law of tho land but the custom of the manor- 
Wo shall have hereafter 3 to discuss the vexed questio: 
of the legal position occupied by the copyholders in th 
sixteenth century. But we may pause for a moment t 
point out here the decisive part which custom had played 
and still played in our period, in moulding the lives o: 
the mass of the peasantry, because unless this is firmly^ 
grasped wo cannot understand their mental horizon. It, 
is the custom of the manor which gives them their social 
environment and their conception of public order. Tho 
commonest name for all those who hold neither freely 
nor by lease is "customary tenants/ 1 men whose title 
is rooted in custom. When the courts begin to interfere 
to protect copyholders, they introduce that sweeping inno- 
vation under the guise of enforcing customary conditions. 
They do not say "copyholders can be evicted." Nor*~do 
they say "copyholders cannot be evicted." They say, 

1 See below, pp. 334-337. 

* Warburton'ft Rupert, iii., 118 (quoted Goooh, Engluh Democratic Idiot m 
the Seventeenth Century, p. 112). 

* See below, pp. 287-310. 
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A^&in, the custom of the manor Is do" at all a vague o* 
indefinite thing. That it reposed partly os the Conrt RoUa 
purely on the memory of ancient inhabitants, we can &es« 
from the frequent appeals which are made tc both of theirs - 
But it certainly is no mere nebulous tradition. On th^ 
contrary, it is often most rigorous in its precision. It 
lays down boundaries and numbers stocks and fit-ones. 1 t 
acljusts and readjusts agricultural arrangements. It entewe* 
into the details of social life with a bold hand Let ue* 
reflect, to take an example, on the customs of Highm 
Furness, parts of which have been quoted above. Her^s 
wo have a whole Tillage agreeing about matters which do* 
not nt. first- sight seem, like the use of pastures or the=? 
fixing of boundaries, of a specially public character. Th^» 
term on which a man's property is to be distributed imong' 
his descendants, this, if anything, one might expect tcv 
be left to his own discretion, once the succession of ana- 
heir to maintain the rents and services due from the^ 
holding hod been provided for. The rules quoted above^ 
go much further than this. They settle exactly what— - 
proportion of a man's property is to go to his different — 
children, male and female, from the eldest down to thew=- 
youngest. Imagine a Parish Council to-day distributing thev 
wealth of deceased parishioners with the object of seeing — 
that tho whole of the younger generation shall obtain some* 
kind of start in life, and you will have an analogy to 
what is done by the prudent men of High Fumess. 

Or take another example, where the points handled are 
of a somewhat different kind. Here ore the customs of 
the manor of Bushoy, 1 as set out in 1563 by twenty cus- 
tomary tenants in response to an inquiry by the lord : — 

" In primis to the fyrsto article we saye that no copyholder 
at the tyme of his death dying seased of twoo copyholdes 
hathe paid any more than one quycke heriott by the tyme 
of any remembrance, or before, to our knowledge. 

"Item to the seconds we saye that the lorde oughtte 
to have the second beste for hys herryott and the heyer 
the beste. 

1 I Uke them from the MBS. Court BoUi erf the Manor of Busbar, kindly 
lent me by tho Into lttu Luoy TotUmln Smith. 
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custom of the manor. Fraught with modern associations 
as it is, the phrase "collective 1 bargain" is perhaps the 
nearest we can get to expressing what the custom of the 
manor means to the peasants themselves. Of course it is 
jpuch more than this. The custom has the sanction of 
immemorial antiquity. The phrase "time out 'of mind" is 
no mere piece of idle rhetoric. The stable self-perpetua- 
ting conditions of economic life create a sort of communal 
memory, in which centuries are focussed. There were 
villages where, in the reign of Elizabeth, the effects of the 
Great Plague * were still dimly remembered. But regarding 
the matter from the point of view of the practical working 
of village life, we shall not be far wrong if we think of the 
peasants as a body of men who are more or less organised, 
and of the custom as a system of common rules which 
regulates the relations between them and the lord. And 
it is evident that the custom of the manor, at any rate in 
our period, is a safeguard of the tenants' interests rather than 
of those of the manorial authorities. It is not only that 
the changes which followed the Great Plague have set the 
peasants free from the most irksome customary restrictions, 
but, further, that, in the sixteenth century, it is the lord who 
wants to make innovations and the tenants who resist them, 
and that it is therefore the latter who stand to gain most 
by clinging to custom. The custom sets up a standard by 
which encroachments can be opposed, by which the village 
as a whole can put a solid barrier in the way of change, 
by which blacklegging (in the shape of one man taking a 
holding over the head of another) can be prevented. Com- 
petitive forces have, it is true, been gradually undermining 
custom, and by the sixteenth century an increasing number 
of tenants have the terms on which they take their holdings 
settled by the higgling of the market without reference to 
any authoritative rule. Nevertheless, as far as the copy- 
holders, who are the kernel of the manor, are concerned, 

1 See below for an example from Crondal, p. 295. 

1 MS. Transcript by A. N. Palmer of " The Presentment and Verdict of the 
Jury for the Manor of Hewlington," 1620 (Wrexham Free Library, Ancient 
Local Records, toI. ii ): " Which decay (as by the ancient records appeareth) 
did growe by reason of the great mortalitie and plague which in former 
tymes had been in the reign of Edward III., and also of the rebellion of 
Owen Glendowor and trouble that thereupon ensued." 
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competition is held in check by the fact that, on certain funda- 
mental matters, there is a common understanding between 
the peasants, which is recognised by the lord himself. The 
manorial authorities cannot bargain with the tenants one 
by one. ThajL have to deal with the villagers as men who 
axe " organised/' who are members of a society, who know 
what they have to expect in the way of heriots and rents 
and fines, and who will be supported by village vopinion in 
resisting innovations. On occasion the peasants will strike. 
On occasion they will force their landlord to arbitration. 1 
One might almost say that the customary tenants are trade 
unionists to a man. Again, who shall determine what the 
custom is? The court rolls will throw light on certain 
points, and occasionally we find lords appealing to them suc- 
cessfully in order to upset the tenants' claims. But on many 
matters there is no guide but tradition; the exponents of 
tradition are the ancient inhabitants; the lord has to ask 
them to expound it, as he does the tenants of fiushey. 
Can we doubt that this was a powerful check on autocratic 
action on his part ? Lords come and go. But the custom of 
the. manor endures, and probably loses nothing in the telling. 

If, then, we ask what the custom means to the peasantry, 
we must think not of the "forbidding, stale, and meagre ways," 
which is what the word custom too often suggests in the 
twentieth century, but of the phrase " ancient customs and 
liberties," which is so common in the charters of Boroughs. 
The custom of the manor is a body of rules which regulates 
tKe rights and obligations of the peasants in their daily life. 
It "5Ta kind of law. It is a kind of freedom. And since 
it is the custom which most concerns the mass of the 
peasantry, it is not the state, or the law, but the custom 
of the manor which forms their political environment and 
from which they draw their political ideas. They cannot 
conceive the state except as a very great manor. Their idea 
of good government is the enforcement of an idealised 
customary. 1 

Having said this we can say little more. There is no 

1 Victoria County History of Qknuxiterahirt, Social and Eoonomio History, 
p. 146. For agrarian strikes see below, pp. 329-381. 
1 See below, pp. 338-340. 
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and such meat as the butcher selleth. That is to say, 
mutton, veal, lamb, pork. In feasting also the latter sort, 
I mean the husbandmen, do exceed after their manner, 
especially at bridals, purifications of women, and Buch odd 
meetings, where it is incredible to tell what meat is con- 
sumed and spent, each one bringing such a dish, or so 
many with him, as his wife and he consult upon, but always 
with this consideration that the lesser friend shall have the 
better provision." The peasants themselves have a good 
conceit of their position, and all unmindful of the whirligig 
oFtime and its revenges, contrast it with that of their class 
in France, where women labour like beasts in the fields, 
where men go in wooden shoes or no shoes at all, where 
the people drink water instead of ale, eat rye bread and 
little meat, and have not even the heart, like honest English- 
men, to rob the rich who oppress them, and that in the 
most fertile realm in all the world ; * " Oaytives and wretches, 
lyvyng in lyke thraldome as they dyd to the Romaynes, and 
gevynge tribute for theyr meat, drinke, brede, and salte, 
which for theyr wayke personayges and tymorous hartes 
I may compare to the pigmies who waged battayle against 
the Cranes, so that I dare let slip a hundred good yeomen 
of England against five hundred of such ribaldry." 2 Apart 
from the utterances of these good Jingoes, stray glimpses 
show us a people which not only is materially prosperous, 
but is also bold in action, and can produce men of high 
moral ardour. In the twentieth century the rural popula- 
tion is a bye-word for its docility. Its ancestors in the 
sixteenth were notorious for their restiveness. Hales, who 
knew and loved them, makes one of the characters in his 
dialogue 8 suggest that men at arms should be used to put 
down the disturbances made by them and by the unemployed 

1 Fortescne, On the Governance of England, chaps.'iii. and xiii. The Scots, 
he thinks, are only one degree less faint-hearted than the French. " Thai 
ben often tymes hanged for larceny, and stelynge off good in the absence 
off the owner theroff. Bat ther hartes serve them not to take a manys 
gode, while he is present, and woll defende it." 

1 Coke, Debate of Heralds. See also the quotation, Fronde's Henry VIIL % 
yoL I chap, i., from a State Paper of 1515: " What comyn folke in all 
this world may compare with the comyns of England, in riches, freedom, 
liberty, welfare, and all prosperity? What comyn folke is so mighty, so 
sferonge in the felde, as the comyns of England f " 

* The Commonweal of thi$ Realm, of England (Lamond), p. 94. 
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conditions than those amid which he preached, frequenting 
the older universities, and the records of some sixteenth cen- 
tury grammar-schools tell a similar story. Among the first 
twenty-two names on the register of Repton 1 there are five 
gentlemen, four husbandmen, nine yeomen, two websters or 
weavers, a carpenter, and a tanner. 

But by that time much had changed, and for seventy 
years before these documents begin the peasantry in many 
parts of England had had sterner things to think of than 
the schooling of their children. 

these may be better fitted for the mechanical arts and other concerns of this 
world." A case of hostility to the education of the poorer classes based on 
the idea that education should be reserved for " gentlemen " is given ibid. 
p. 470, where the notorious Lord Rich and other gentlemen argue " as for 
husbandsmen's children, they were more meet . . . for the plough and to be 
artificers than to occupy the place of the learned sort. So that they wished 
none else to be put to school, but only gentlemen's children." Cranmer 
retorted, " Poor men's children . . . are commonly more apt to apply their 
study than is the gentleman's son delicately educated . . . the poor man's 
son by painstaking will be learned, when the gentleman's son will not take 
the pains to get it, . . . wherefore if the gentleman's son be apt to learning 
let him be admitted ; if not apt, let the poor man's child being apt enter in 
his room." 

1 Repton School Register, 1504-1910. One of the husbandmen kept his 
boy at school for ten years. The average school life of the sons of seven 
yeomen was between six and seven years ; one stays for twelve years, going 
to school at five and staying till seventeen. If one may judge by the attitude 
of most modern parents (" I went to the mill when I was ten, and why 
shouldn't Tommic ? "), these men must have been pretty comfortably off. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PEASANTRY (continued) 

(e) Signs of Change 

So far attontion has been concentrated upon those phenomena 
which suggest that, before the great agrarian changes of the 
sixteenth century begin, there has been a period — one may 
date it roughly from 1381 to 1489 — of increasing prosperity 
for the small cultivator. We have emphasised the evidence 
of this upward movement which is given by the growth 
among the peasantry of a freer and more elastic economy. 
We have watched them shake off many of the restrictions 
imposed by villeinage and build up considerable properties. 
We have seen how the custom of the manor still acts as a 
dyke to defend them against encroachments, and to con- 
centrate in their hands a largo part of the fruits of economic 
progress. In the century from the Peasants' Revolt to the 
first Statute against Depopulation, in spite of the political 
anarchy which disfigures it, there is, as it seems to~us : an 
interval between one oppressive regime and another, between 
the leaden weight of villeinage and the stress and strain of the 
gathering power of competition. In that happy balance 
between the forces of custom and the forces of economic 
enterprise, custom is powerful, yet not so powerful that men 
cannot evade it when evasion is desired ; enterprise jsjjtow- 
ing, yet it has not gi^wn to such lengths as to undermine 
the security which the small man finds in the established 
relationships and immemorial routine of communal agri- 
culture. 

There is, however, we need hardly say, another side to 
the picture, and to that other side we must now tutu. Wf 
must examine again from * ^oint of view *>*»« o 
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i ven till after a consideration of the new causes at work in 
* ho sixteenth century. But may it not be that their position 
had to some extent been undermined by the very changes 
which at first improved it, and that the enterprise of the larger 
customary tenants, while it added to their prosperity as long 
us they led the way in it, tended to weaken the customary 
relations and the customary methods of agriculture which had 
protected the small man, and to leave him at the mercy of 
competitive forces which he could not control? Such an 
undulating line of development, in which the small producer 
gains temporarily from the expansion of markets and im- 
proved technical methods which ultimately rob him of his 
independence, can be paralleled from the later history both of 
agriculture 1 and of manufacturing industry. It seems to us to 
offer a thread which connects the capitalist farmer of the six- 
teenth century with the prosperous peasantry of the fifteenth. 
When there is much buying and selling of land among the 
peasantry, much colonising of new plots taken from the waste 
and the demesne, we should expect to see the influence of 
competition beginning to override that of custom ; we should 
expect to see the paring away of communal restrictions to make 
room for individual arrangements of a more elastic nature. 
In the remainder of this chapter we shall approach this prob- 
lem by considering two movements — the growth at an early 
date of competitive rents on those parts of manors where 
custom was weakest, and the enclosing of land by customary 
tenants themselves. The former offers a precedent for the 
rack-rents and excessive fines of which so much is heard in 
the sixteenth century, the latter at once an analogy and a 
contrast with the enclosures carried out by lords of manors 
and capitalist farmers, which we shall discuss in Part II. 

(f) The Qrowtk of Competitive Rents on New Allotments 

The development of competitive rents is a subject which 
must always possess a peculiar fascination for the historical 

1 Thus the yeomen seem to have increased in prosperity at the end of the 
eighteenth and in the early nineteenth century (though at the same time 
large classes of agrarian workers were suffering terribly), because the rise in 
prices made corn-growing a gold-mine. The collapse came probably after 1815 
(sec Johnson 1 The Disappearance of the SmaU Landowner, chap, vii ). 
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customary holdings, in that they were not to the same 
extent dominated by custom, but were to a much greater 
extent influenced by competition. This contrast is the tiny 
seed of great changes, and may be illustrated by an example 
drawn from the south of England at a comparatively early 
date. At "Yateleigh, 1 one of the tithings of the manor of 
Crondal, the absorption of the waste by the customary tenants 
went on with great rapidity even in the thirteenth century/ 
and in the rental drawn up by the steward in 1287 we find 
the rents and services paid for the customary holdings and 
the rents paid for the encroachments set down side by 
side. The latter fall into a definite scheme which can be 
picked out at a glance. With a very few exceptions the 
rent charged for an acre of land taken from the waste is 
always 4d., and this is the basis for all other payments for 
the varying portions of waste occupied by the tenants. A 
two acre piece pays 8d. For a piece of 9| acres the payment 
is still about 4£d. per acre, the awkward sum of 3s. 4-Jd. The 
rents and services of the customary holdings, however, 
cannot be reduced to any such simple and uniform plan of 
adjusting rent to acreage. In the first place all of them, 
whatever their size, are liable to an initial charge of 9-Jd., 
called " Pondpany." In the second place there is only 
the roughest correspondence between the amount of land 
held by a tenant and the payment which he makes. A 
holding of 22 acres pays 2s. 10d., but so does a holding of 32 
acres, while one of 29 acres pays 2s. 2d. Holdings of 12-J, 
of 16, and of 18| acres all make exactly the same payment 
of 2s. In short, though it would not be quite true to say 
that the payment made bears no relation to the size of the 
holding, the relation which it bears is not at all definite and 
precise. It is a general relation applying rather to groups 
of holdings roughly marked off from others by broad 
differences in extent, not to individual holdings. There is 
no standard price per acre at all, such as appears in a 
modern land market, and such as exists for the land taken 
from the waste. 

What is the reason of this remarkable contrast between 
the rents of pieces of land lying quite near to each other 

1 Crondal Record* (fiaigent), pp. 116-120. 
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and held by the same tenants, which causes the payment 
for one set of holdings, the encroachments, to be adjusted 
uniformly to the area held, and the other, the customary 
holdings, to be rented apparently without any economic 
plan at all? The answer is that the payments for the 
encroachments and the payments for the customary hold- 
ings, if they are both to be called rents, are rents of 
very different kinds. The payments made for the cud- 
> tojnary holdings are not based directly on the economic 
value of the land, but on the value of commuted services, 
and all the holdings, though of unequal size, are liable to 
much the same services. All make a general payment of 
9£d., because that sum is the value of some payment in kind 
or service which they had made before the money payment 
took its place. Holdings of 32 acres and 22 acres, just as 
holdings of 12£ and 18^ acres, make the same payments, 
because the labour rents had been only very roughly 
adjusted to the size of the holdings, and these payments are 
commuted labour rents, not rents fixed by putting up an 
acre for leasing and taking what can be got for it. It is of 
course quite true that services and the size of holdings were 
connected, and that therefore the money rents which took 
the place of services and the size of holdings were con- 
nected also. But the connection is rough, arrived at by 
apportioning between holdings the labour services needed 
to cultivate the demesne, without distinguishing precisely 
differences of a few acres in the size of different holdings, 
and the subsequent money rents are not adjusted to the 
acreage because they express the roughness of the original 
apportionment. 

Now clearly these considerations did not apply to the 
i gnis p aid for the encroachments which were taken from the 
waste. The greater part of them had never been liable to 
labour services at all. Each acre stood by itself, as it were, 
as simply a piece of cultivatable land of a certain area, not 
part of a complex on which certain obligations had been 
imposed. Each, therefore, gets a market value, based. on 
what will be given for it, much sooner than does the land 
making up the customary holdings, which are not exposed 
to the levelling influence of the market because they are 
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bound together by their place in the social organisation of 
the manor. Henoe it is on this land, the land leased piece- 
meal from the waste by tenants who were prosperous enough 
to afford the extra outlay, that one gets the appearance of 
something like true competitive rents, because it is here that 
commercial influences have freest plj^ and are least checked 
by their subordination to custom. In the same way, when 
the tenants at Bright walton 1 do the full quota of work 
demanded, the rent of their customary holdings is abated 
accordingly. But not so the rent of the new land which 
was once part of the waste : in fixing its rent the lord is not 
checked by any collective sense on the part of the village 
community; he has a free hand and will make the best 
bargain he can. 

Thus, at a very early date, a fringe of leasehold land forms 
itself round the manor in addition to the ordinary customary 
holdings. Because it is on the margin of cultivation the 
initial rent is low, and because the land is leased the rent 
can be raised. Exactly the same thing applies to the leasing 
of the demesne, and sometimes even to the land which one 
tenant hires from another, because here also the element of 
competition enters to adjust rents in accordance with supply 
and demand and with little regard to the influence of 
custom. When the greater part of the demesne is still 
cultivated by the labour of villeins, and only small plots 
are leased to the tenants by way of experiment, the bailiff 
balances one method against the other, and recommends the 
resumption of the land which "would pay better in the 
hands of the lord/ 1 s On some manors, it is true, demesne 
land seems to have been merged inextricably in the cus- 
tomary holdings, and to have been held later, like them, by 
copy of court roll. 8 But the manorial authorities were 

1 Camden Society, 1857. Rental and Custumal of the Manor of Bright, 
walton. Under the heading virgators it is Baid, " If they do the full day's 
work set out above each of them ought to have his rent reduced 12d." Under 
the heading of villeins holding assarted land it is said, " Be it known that no 
customary tenant shall have any reduction of rent of the lands which he 
holds by way of assart or in the common of Greeneholt for any office or 
work to be done for the lord." 

1 Camden Society, Inquisition of the Manort of Glastonbury Abbey, Brent- 
marsh, 1180. A tenant holds " 1 acre de terra arabili in dominico, ntilius 
esset quod esset in manu domini." 

3 e.g., on the Devonshire, Somerset, and Cornwall manors surveyed by 
Hum berg tone temp. Phil, and Mary (Topographer and Genealogist, vol. L). 
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when the demesne lands of a manor are leased to four 
tenants who, in turn, make their profit by leasing them 
again to the other tenants, 1 or when a villein pays £6 to 
enter on two acres of arable land, 1 or when land is worth 
3s. 6d. an acre after the rents and services have been dis- 
charged from it to the lord, 8 so that the holder who cares to 
sublet can reap a substantial profit on the difference ? 

The truth is that, at any rate by the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the rents of different parts of a manor are 
being settled on quite different principles. They are not all 
customary rents, as they tended to be at an earlier date, nor 
are they all competitive rents, as they tend to be to-day. 
The latter are growing because of the improved economic 
position of the tenants, which enables them to hire or 
purchase land over and above their customary holdings, and 
their growth has been greatly accelerated by the enormously 
increased opportunities for land speculation which were 
offered when the Great Plague brought thousands of acres 
into the land market. It is in the demand put forward by 
the men of Essex in 1381,* " that no acre of land, which is 
held in villeinage or serfdom, may be had at a higher rent 
than 4d.," rather than in the reference to the already decay- 
ing labour services, that there is a warning of troubles to 
come. But long after that, as we have already seen, a 
great deal of land is still held by rents which are customary 
and little influenced as yet by the play of competition. We 
have, in fact, what is almost an illustration of modern 
theories of rent, with this difference, that though the con- 
dition of competitive rents being charged appears as the 
margin of cultivation is lowered, custom at first prevents the 
owners of land from taking advantage of their position and 
asking the full competitive rents from the holders of the 
superior sites, so that part of the surplus is for a long time 
enjoyed by the tenants. Such a state of things is clearly a 
precarious one. When the tenements of Hugh and Thomas 
are being rack-rented there will obviously be a strong 
temptation to cause Walter's to follow suit, and if the custom 

1 Scrope, History of the Manor and Barony of Castle Combe, p. 203. 
1 MassiDgberd, fngoldmeUs Court Holla, Introduction, p. xzz. 
3 Ibid. 
* Stnbbs, Const? . Hist, vol. ii. p. 479, n. 5 
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landscape the trim beauty of a garden. For a century ai 
a holt', while in the great world the new state rises on tl 
ruins of the Middle Ages, while Tudors give way to Stuarl 
and Stuarts browbeat and are browbeaten by ever more ir 
patient Parliaments, in ours cust. unary and sometimes 
noisier assemblies not wi-.trn: arsis, we siiall be discussii 
whether those hedges ars ;•: Kami :r rail. The great c 
closing movement has :*C"— 
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Much more general, however, than enclosure by agree- 
ment of the whole township, is the enclosure which -takea, 
place through the initiative of individual tenants, who, with- 
out any common agreement as to a policy of enclosure being / 
reached by the village community as a whole, make sporadic 
encroachments on the common pasture or waste, and con- 
solidate their arable holdings by exchanging strips with their 
neighbours. Our best information on the first point is 
obtained from the manorial court rolls. Th* ot\nrt t w^ foft 
guardian of the customary methods of cultivation. How 
far it could maintain tKem "against a lord or his farmer who 
wished to break them down, and how far it was merely 
his mouthpiece, is a difficult question, which we need not 
at present discuss. Certainly it did occasionally uphold 
the common rule of the township even against the lord; 
certainly the mere fact that when that rule is uncertain the 
lord refers the matter to the court in the form of a series 
of questions which it is to answer, gave the tenants the 
opportunity of building up a kind of case law which can 
hardly have failed to act as a brake upon arbitrary action by 
the manorial authorities. But however impotent it may 
often have been when confronted by an enclosing lord of the 
manor, it« imloa gflt^vgry effective limits to the discretion 
exercised by te nants intheirT agncflilEuraT arrangements, and 
it checked enclosing Try individuals for several reasons. It 
was of the essence of [he open field system of tillage, and 
of the joint use of common meadows and pastures, that un- 
authorised encroachments by a single tenant should be an 
inconvenience to his neighbours. If made on the arable, 
they might interfere with the customary rotation of crops, 
and would certainly diminish the area of land available 
for the village cattle on the fallows and after harvest. If 
made on the common waste, they threw the village economy 
into confusion by upsetting the arrangements under which 

lyiog open, cannot be defended by the number there, who are forced to 
watch generally together every night, to their great charge and en- 
durable toil. 

11 This breeding betterment to the soil and ease to your lordship's tenants 
will augment your honour's revenue there, avoid forren commoners, prevent 
contentions, enable your lordship's tenants to do your honour their requisite 
service, and bind your orator to pray that your lordship live long in 
happy state." 
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each holding could place so many beasts to be grazed there. 
" It is both Iftw and reason" wrote a surveyor grieved by 
such aggression on the part of a large tenant, " that every 
tenant of like land and like rent have like portion in all 
things upon the common pasture." * The court, as the up- 
holder of manorial custom, was occupied with discovering 
and checking breaches of it. On manors where there was 
not sufficient grazing land to allow of each tenant pasturing 
as many beasts as he pleased, it fixed "the stint 1 ' which 
each was allowed to turn out on the common. It decided 
whether rights of pasture were confined to old tenements or 
whether they could be extended to cottages recently erected. 
It made rules as to what fields should be sown with what 
crops. It would fine a man "for refusing to consult his 
neighbours touching the common affairs of the township." * 

Such action does not, of course, necessarily imply any 
highly developed communal organisation of village life. 
When four householders to-day bring an action against a 
fifth who has interfered with "ancient lights," they act 
simply as individuals who are temporarily united in defence 
of a common interest, and when a court customary fines a 
man for over-stocking the common pasture, it is possible 
to argue that there is no more in its action than the tem- 
porary alliaafla^of individuals to.jupprfigg _a nuisan ce. Yet 
such a view of the matter is inc omp lete. llie_cpmmon in- 
terestjsjihere in both__cases; but in Th e case o f_the village 
com munity it is ajjerrfiftnent, not" merely a passin g, grou nd 
for ftn-Q pflTftfrinn ; and if we must take toheart the warnings 
given by somelegal historians not to see communism where 
there is only joint action, we must also insist that common 
action, which is in effect communal action, is quite possible 
without those who act either possessing, or feeling the need 
of possessing, any definite status. 8 It is perhaps not too pre- 
sumptuous to suggest that the very precision with which 
the lawyer applies his keen analysis of juristic conceptions 
to remove the misconceptions of the lay mind, is sometimes 
an obstacle to the understanding of forms of organisation 

1 Northumberland County Hittory, yoL y. The Surveyor of Buston (1669). 

■ Ibid. 

1 For references to the discussion on this point, see below, p. 244. 
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[even from his own point of view, enclosure could hardly 
>r he would have to put hedges round each of 30 or 40 
acre and half acre plots. One would expect, there- 
that individual tenants would be slow to undertake 
ig and ditching of their arable holdings ; and this 
kation*is on t&~JL> confiSiTVTh? impression 
one gets from the surveys and from the accounts of 
iporaries. 1 On the tenants' arable land enclosure has 
roceeded by the middle of the sixteenth century as far 
their pasture and meadow. Tet, even in this matter, 
mdency is perhaps to exaggerate the stability of agri- 
ral conditions. Even on the arable fields themselves 
[dual tenants set themselves to overcome the obstacles 
te way of enclosure, and they do so in the only way 
can, by attemptin g first of all. __fcp_ consolidate their 
into larger holdings. This tendency is revealed most 
by the open field maps. The picture of mediaeval 
Iture, to which Mr. Seebohm has accustomed us, is one 
ich holdings were made up of strips which lay scattered 
the open fields at a considerable distance from each 
In the sixteenth century this condition of things 
ed in its entirety on many manors and partially on 
But, side by side with it, there is going on a process 
dch the strips coalesce into larger bundles, so that one 
it's pieces of land, instead of being far apart, very often 
text to each other, forming blocks of several acres, 
who make maps show the change by putting brackets 
id the contiguous strips. 2 Written surveys, instead of 
ibing parts of holdings with the words "lying between 
land of A and the land of B," call attention to the new 
Lition of things, which is still sufficiently unusual to 
wve remark, with the words u lying together." 8 Some- 
Lee in the maps one finds twelve or twenty strips 
:eted as belonging to one man ; sometimes the surveys 

e.g. The Commonweal of this Realm of England, p. 66 : "And weare it not 
lonre grounde lietb in the common fieldes, intermingled one with another, 
lcke also oure fieldes had been inclosed, of a common agreement of all 
iwnshippe, longe ere this time." 
See opposite, the map of part of Salford. 

Merton Documents, No. 6209, Rental of Ibstone (about 1600) : " Item, 
i Skott holdeth ix acres as it is estymed lieinge together in Tillage." 
. . . holdeth 16 acres of Lande lieinge together in Redfield." 
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state that 16 or 20 acres lie together. But even 10 acres 
is a big field, quite big enough to repay the cost of hedging 
and ditching. When sufficient strips have become con- 
tiguous to form a close of this size one great obstacle to 
enclosure has been removed. TTnjtjr of ffl1j-.ivttf.iftn h** Wm 
added to unity of ownership. The difficulty that enclosure 
will probably, thou^-nut necessarily, mean the exclusion of 
the other tenants' beasts after harvest still remains. But 
an individual tenant will no longer find enclosure impossible 
iLhe >B eaa~penuade his neighbours to acquiesce nrit. In 
fact he does sometimes persuade them, and^IrTlhe midst of 
fields which are still open one finds here and there blocks 
which have been enclosed. 

Nor can we doubt that this process of forming strips into 
blocks took place through deliberate action on the part of 
tenants, though we need not assume that the probability of 
its leading to enclosure was always foreseen. The amal- 
gamation of the scattered parts of a single holding had suffi- 
cient advantages to commend it without any further change, 
and enclosure may nfton hnvo been an ftffigVbnn^ht How 
could this amalgamation come about ? It would naturally 
take place by a process of exchange l between tenants. As 
we have seen, the tenants were from an early date buying 
and selling, leasing and sub-letting, parts of their holdings. 
What could be more reasonable than that in doing so they 
should have regard to the situation of the plots which they 
acquired, and so arrange their bargains as gradually to sut>- 
stitute a few larger blocks for many scattered strips ? This 
hypothesis (for it is only a hypothesis) receives a certain 
amount of confirmation from a curious fact to which atten- 
tion was called for the first time by Professor Unwin.* It 
occasionally happens that we find the very tenants who sell 
and let piurt of their holdings are buying and leasing parts of 

1 Exchanges are not uncommon, e.g. Roxburghe Club, Pembroke Surveys, 
Manor of South Brent and Huish : " Note that the same Thomas with leave 
of the Court has exchanged the said acre lying near Appleworth with Jobn 
Moore, customary tenant of the- lord, for one acre lyinge in Holmefield." Mr. 
Kolthammer has called my attention to a case (Ashfora Court Rolls, 1606), in 
whioh a tenant gives up a number of half acre strips lying between the land* 
of another, and receives in exchange some strips of the latter whioh lie between 
his own. 

1 Victoria County History, Suffolk, Social and Eoonomic History. 
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other holdings from their neighbours. Thus, at Gorleston, 1 
in Suffolk/a customary tenant sublets about half his holding 
of 12 acres to as many as eight other persons, and at the 
same time acquires plots of land from another eight holdings 
himself. At Crondal * Richard Wysdon adds enormously to 
his half-virgate by encroachments, and at the same time 
sublets 2\ acres to Hugh Sweyn. Henry Simmond enters 
on land belonging to the same Richard Wysdon, and in 
turn transfers 8 acres of his holding to Matilda Huthe. 
What is relevant to the question in these transactions 
is not the mere sub-letting and selling of land. That, as 
we have seen, was common enough. JEha_noiic£able thing 
is that the same tenant who surrenders part of his hold- 
tSg acquires parX.olJiia.holdixiga.of other -people. After 
the transactions are completed he holds about as much 
land as before, only it is differently arranged. May it not be 
that the desire that it should be differently arranged was 
one of the motives of the double transaction, and that in 
this way he sought to substitute for his dispersed strips a 
compactor and more manageable holding ? Is he not like a 
shareholder who sells out Canadian Pacifies and invests in 
Consols, in order to have his property more directly under 
his own eye ? At any rate such an explanation would account 
for the undoubted fact that in the sixteenth century holdings 
are much more compact than they are in the thirteenth 
century. But whether it is correct or not the growth towards 
compactness is a fact, and a fact which makes possible the 
enclosure of holdings in the open fields. 

It is plain from these and similar instances that there was a 
well-defined movement from the fourteenth century onwards 
which made for t he gradual modification or dissolution of 
the open field sy stem oTctiKivation, and that it originated 
notjmjhft ride ^ th,ft lord or the .great farmer* but on the 
<ide of the peasa nts themselves, who tried to overcome the 
inconvenience of "that system by a spontaneous process of 
re-allotment, sometimes, but not always, in conjunction with 
actual enclosure. On one manor it proceeded by the piece- 
meal encroachments of individuals, on another by the de- 

1 Victoria County History, Suffolk, Social and Economic History. 
1 Orondal Record* (Bsigent), pp. 134. 149. 152, 154-155. 
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distinguished from the sweeping innovations of the sixteenth 
century, which alone deserve the name of an Agrarian 
Revolution. But they are closely connected with that revolu- 
tion. For by ma king a brea ch in th e walls of custom the^ 
bring us to th e ^dgeof two great problems, the growth of 
co mpetitive r ents x and the formation of large pasture farms 
ouV of the holdings of evicted tenants. 

We "Have spoken at iength of the prosperity of the 
peasants, because it is necessary to appreciate it in order to 
sympathise with the point of view from which they and their 
contemporaries regarded the agrarian problem. But evil days 
are coming upon the rural middle classes. Indeed they 
have already come. There is by this time much anger 
against depopulating landlords, much talk of the good 
customs of Henry VII., much murmuring lest men be 
brought to that slavery the Frenchman be in. We must 
leave the light and follow them into the shadow. 



PART II 

THE TRANSITION TO CAPITALIST AGRICULTURE 

" The earth is thine, Lord, and all that is contained therein ; not- 
withstanding thou hast given the possession thereof to the children of 
men, to pass over the time of their short pilgrimage in this vale of 
misery. We heartily pray thee to send thy holy spirit into the hearts 
of them that possess the grounds, pastures, and dwelling places of the 
earth ; that they, remembering themselves to be thy tenants, may not 
rack and stretch out the rents of their houses and lands ; nor yet take 
unreasonable fines and incomes, after the manner of covetous worldlings ; 
but so let them out to other, that the inhabitants thereof may be able 
to pay their rents, and also honestly to live, to nourish their families, 
and to relieve the poor : give them grace also to consider that they are 
but strangers and pilgrims in this world, having here no dwelling place, 
but seeking one to come ; that they, remembering the short continuance 
of their life* may be content with that is sufficient, and not join house 
to house and field to field, to the impoverishment of others, but so be- 
have themselves in letting out their tenements, lands, and pastures, 
that after this life they may be received into everlasting dwelling places ; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen." — A Prayer for landlords, 
from a Book of Private Prayer % authorised and set forth by order of King 
Edward VI. 

"No we if I should demand of the gredie cormoraunts what they 
thinke should be the cause of sedition, they would sale : — ' The paisent 
knaves be too welthy, provender pricketh them. They knowe not them- 
selves; they knowe no obedience; they regard no lawes; they would 
have no gentlemen ; they would have al men like themselves ; they would 
have all things commune. They would not have us master of that 
which is our owne. They will appoint us what rent we shall take for 
our grounds. . . . They will caste down our parkes, and lay our pastures 
open. . . . They will compel the King to graunt theyr requests. . . . 
We wyll tech them to know theyr betters. And because they would 
have all in common, we will leave them nothing.' " — E. E. T. 8., Crowley, 
The Way to Wealth. 



CHARTER I 

THE NEW RURAL ECONOMY 

(a) Motives and Causes 

A common view, of social development regards it as the 
• outcome of irresistible causes working towards results which 
can be neither hastened nor averted, and treats the fact that 
evehts have followed a certain course as in itself an indi- 
cation that no other course was possible. Whatever is has 
always been implicit in the past ; the established fact rules 
by the divine right of being the only possible dynasty, and 
no scope is left for pretenders to contest or acts of settle- 
ment to alter its legitimate title. It is not surprising that 
such a theory should be peculiarly popular in interpreting 
economic history. On their frontiers even the most different 
forms of social organisation shade into one another. Each 
generation naturally sees in a strong light those regions 
of the past which reproduce the features with which it is 
familiar, and overlooks the existence of wide Hinterlands 
whose general features are quite different. Since important 
classes, like important individuals, find it difficult to believe 
in the truthfulness of any picture where they do not occupy 
the greater part of the canvas, they insensibly encourage 
a conventional interpretation of history, which lends an air 
of respectable antiquity to the legal and economic arrange- 
ments which favour them and which they favour, by 
treating such arrangements as an essential characteristic of 
civilisation itself. In reality, however, it is only by dragging 
into prominence the forces which have triumphed, and 
thrusting into the background those which they have 
swallowed up, that an appearance of inevitableness is given 
to existing institutions, which satisfies the desire to see them 

177 M 
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as links in an orderly chain of unavoidable sequences. 
Useful as tjie conception of a continuous development is, it 
can easily be carried too far. It is carried too far wheli it 
causes us to forget that a small alteration in the lie of the 
land might have caused the stream to take quite a different 
channel, and that the smoothly flowing waters of the plain 
are the outcome of a series of crises in the higher regions, 
where the spur of a mountain or a cleft in the rocks might 
easily have diverted their course into other directions. If 
we must talk of social evolution, we ought to remember that 
it takes place through the action of human beings, that such 
action is constantly violent, or merely short-sighted, or de- 
liberately selfish, and that a form of social organisation which 
appears to us now to be inevitable, once hung in the balance 
as one of several competing possibilities. 

Certainly the possibility that economic changes should 
have followed a quite different line from that which they 
actually have can hardly fail to strike the student of 
agrarian history. The facts, as we read them, do not lend 
unqualified support to the idea that the growth, at the ex- 

. pense of the little landholders, of great estates cultivated by 
hired labour was the inevitable result of irresistible forces, 
or that the new agricultural regime was a necessity on 
account of the sluggishness of the old. To an observer of 
agrarian conditions living about the year 1500, who looked 
back over the conditions of the last century, all the possibili- 
ties must have seemed to point in the direction of a con- 
tinuous improvement in the condition of the peasantry. It 
is evident that the growth of prosperity among the small 
cultivators was leading from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century to the gradual consolidation of holdings, to keen 
competition for the use of land, and to increasing indivi- 

\ dualism in the methods of agriculture. Though the move- 
ment caused a diminution in the number of landholders, 
the diminution was very gradual. It was not the result 
of a sudden revolution affecting large numbers of tenants 
simultaneously ; and even those who regarded enclosing with 
hostility were favourable to the process of gradual redis- 
tribution, which did not violate vetted interests or cause 
any sensational disturb*! aoe of the country 
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would have changed, and the methods of cultivation would 
have improved. But there would have been no great cause 
at work to displace the peasantry from the soil, with the 
rapidity which entailed' hardship, until a much later period . 
than we are now considering. Obviously, however, it was 
not these slow internal changes in the manorial organisation 
which impressed observers. On the contrary, though they 
are noticed by the writer who took a scientific interest in 
agricultural questions, they are hardly mentioned by the 
majority of commentators on the life of the period, who 
were interested not in the technique of agriculture but in 
the social results of changing methods. What aroused their 
jriarm and produced rioting and legislation was, as every 
* one knows, a movement the distinctive feature of which was 
that it was initiated by lords of manors and great farmers, 
" EECJjraziers, ^ e ^ch buchars, the men of law, the mer- 
chants, the gentlemen, the Knights, the Lords," l in short by 
the wealthiest and most powerful classes, and that it was 
carried out frequently against the will of the tenants, and 
in such a way as to prejudice their interests. 

As the small capitalist prepared the way for the great, 
the two movements were connected, and the simultaneous 
development of both of them explains the rather puzzling 
mixture of approval and criticism which is to be found in the 
comments of observers upon enclosing. But their economic 
and social results were very different. No doubt the in- 
cipient movement in the direction of reorganising national 
life on the basis of industry involved a breach with the cus- 
tomary methods of agriculture, which must in any case have 
caused a certain degree of dislocation. The development of \ 
the textile manufactures, which for two centuries were the 
dueT source of English wealth, could not have taken place 
without. the production of cheap supplies of raw material, 
aa dJhe growth of the towns was dependent on the saving of 
lahoiir from agriculture. But in such changes the element 
of time — the speed at which the transition takes place — is 
all important, because upon it depends the feasibility of 
social readjustments to meet the new situation. The slow 
breaking up of the open field system, though it changed the 

1 Crowley, The Way to Wealth (E. B. T. 8.). 
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methods of cultivation, might quite conceivably have effected 
only such a gradual diminution in the number of the small 
farmers, as to make the absorption into industry of those 
displaced comparatively easy. In so far as tbf 1 gh^flftP °f 
the sixteenth century were a social revolution, and not 
merely a gradual development, this revolution was the r pqult 
not only of technical advances, but of the concentration^ 
landed property and the development, of ne w jsUtipnships 
between landlord and tenant. It is to the second of tKj^two 
movements that we must now turn. J 

The new agrarian arrangements which we shall have to 
consider are called by the name of enclosure, and we will 
discuss later what exactly enclosure means in this connec- 
tion. But there are enclosures and enclosures, and we shall 
do well to begin by drawing some distinctions. In the first 
place, then, the enclosing movement that will occupy us 
in this chapter has very little resemblance to the enclosure 
which we have considered in the last. It is carried out hy 
great men, not by small. It proceeds wholesale, not piece- 
meal. It does not consist in many lit tip cultivators re* 
arranging their holdings by purchase, or sale, or agreement, 
but in one great proprietor or his agent consolidating small 
holdings into great estates. The new arrangements are im- 
posed rapidly and with a high hand from without. They 
do not arise gradually from within through the spontaneous 
development of the peasants' needs and resources. 

Again, the new movement bears very little resemblance 
to the rearrangements introduced by lords of manors, 
which, from an early date, have gone by the name of en- 
closing. Such rearrangements have not been few. People 
have talked about enclosing long before they have begun 
to lament enclosures. Not to mention the encroachments 
on the waste evidenced by the Statute of Merton, one finds 
the word " enclosure 19 used in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries to describe a variety of agreements made between 
lords whose lands were contiguous, or between lords and 
their free tenants, by which, instead of the parties concerned 
using a given area in common as their pasture, each sur- 
renders his right of access to part of it, and obtains in return 
the right to use another part in severalty. The Abbot of 
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their estates more productive, except in the way of the 
trifling expenditure entailed by fencing, hedging, and ditch- 
ing. They are by no means pioneers of agricultural progress. 
Enclosing is profitable to them not because it enables them to 
convert barren heaths into smiling corn-fields in the manner 
described by Arthur Young, but because it enables them to 
use the land as they please, to let it down to pasture when 
the price of wool is high, to employ few labourers on it 
instead of many, and, possibly, to add to their own estates 
part of their neighbours' holdings. They do not bring under 
cultivation land which would otherwise lie waste. On the 
contrary, very often they turn into a waste land which woukT 
Otherwise T>e under cultivation. Whether the picturewBch* 
represents the eighteenth century enclosures as the effort 
of an energetic and public-spirited class to overcome old- 
fashioned prejudices by applying the resources of science 
to agriculture is veracious or not, we need not now inquire. 
As far as the century and a half from 1485 is concerned 
it is altogether out of place. 

The changes which we are about to describe have at 
once a social and an economic reference. The former is the 
aspect which receives most attention from contemporaries. 
They lament the decay of the peasantry, the embittered 
relations between classes, the distress and discontent caused 
by the new agrarian regime. They are usually not much 
concerned with the economics of the situation. Economic 
issues are not yet separated from questions of personal and 
public morality. To find subtle reasons why it is unavoid- 
able that a large number 6f persons should be impoverished 
seems to them very like condoning a crime. Some excuses 
only aggravate the offence, and if men are cursed with a 
neighbour who insists on fulfilling economic laws by raising 
prices or taking usury, they are less likely to discuss his 
conclusions than first to present him for breaking the statutes 
and then to break his head for his bad principles. So they 
judge the dominant movement by its fruits, and its fruits 
seem very evil. But to us the economic problem is the 
primary one. The occurrence of rapid changes in the struc- 
ture of an old and stable society implies either some radical 
revolution in the basis of economic life, or some great change 
in men's conception of social expediency, or, what is most 
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likely, an economic and a spiritual change occurring together. 
To understand its effect we must understand the sort of 
economic environment from which it springs. ~^ 

In the first place, then, the age of the Tudors is a com- i 
jnfflftial age, and it becomes more commercial as the century 1 
goes on. No doubt it is only of certain classes and in 1 
certain relations of life that such a statement is true. The t 
permanence of economic arrangements, which makes Froude 
declare that at the end of the fifteenth century the model of 
the upper classes was still the chivalry of the Arthurian 
legends, is seen still more strikingly among the artisans and 
peasants, and it is only very slowly and painfully that they 
are drawn into the net woven by the growth of capitalist 
trade. But it Js with the classes who respond to the new 
movement that the power of the future, though not its graced, 
lies, and it is through the widening of the influence of com- 

"merce and commercial transactions that the economic de- 
velopments most typical of our period take place. The age 
is a commercial one in the sense that much attention is 
given by Governments from the reign of Henry VII. onwards 
to fostering the conditions which promote trade and industry. 
This is not the place to discuss the meaning of Mercantil- 
ism or the truth of Bacon's x epigram that Henry VII. " bowed 
the ancient policy of this State from consideration of plenty 
to consideration of power." Though in the reign of Henry 
VIII. the State is almost a religion, one can easily exaggerate 
the influence of its interference even in that much governed 
age. Nevertheless no one who looks at the Statutes, or the 
Acts of the Privy Council, or the Domestic State Papers for 
the reigns of Henry VII., Henry VIII., and Elizabeth, can fail 
to realise that much of the time of Governments is occupied 
with devising measures which are intended to hasten in- 
dustrial and commercial development. There is a settled 

~fiabit of mind with regard to these matters which is quite 
conscious of its ends, though its means may often be ill- 
chosen. Every one is agreed that the encouragement of 
trade is the duty of the Prince. 1 There is a real popular 

1 Bacon, HUtory of King Henry VII. 

* See e.g. Starkey's England vn the Reign of King Henry VIII., p. 173 
(B. B. T. 8.) : " Ye, and though oar cloth, at the f yrst begynnyng, wold not 
be so god peradrentare, at hyt ys made in other partys, yet, in process© of 
tyme, I cannot see why, bnt that oar men, by aylygence, myght attayne 
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demand for the intervention of the authorities, and they 
respond to it readily enough. 

The age is a commercial one in the more fundamental 
sense that large economic changes are initiated by classes 
and individuals. Foreign trade grows enormously in the 
early years of Henry VIII., though certain branches 6f it 
suffer a temporary set back at the end of the reign. 1 Thejise 
of money, of which during the first quarter of the century 
there was a shortage, begins in the middle of it to spread 
throughout all classes. The industry which for the next 
three centuries is to be the chief manufacture of England 
becomes firmly established. Under the influence of widening 
markets, trade separates from trade. 8 Within single in- 
dustries there is an increasing subdivision- of labour ; many 
links intervene between the group supplying the raw material 
and the group which hands the finished article to the con- 
sumer ; a special class of capitalist entrepreneurs * appears 
to hold the various stages of production together, to organise 
supplies, and to find markets. Side by side with the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industry goes a development in the 
organisation of finance/ In the woollen industry men buy 
and sell on credit. In tin-mining 4 and coal-mining * they 
sink shafts with borrowed capital. The first joint-stock* 
companies are established in the middle of the century with 
capitals of from £5000 to £20,000. There is a regular money 
market in London, there are bill brokers, arbitrage dealings 
between it and the Continent, adventurers who take advantage 
of the increasing fluidity of capital to speculate on theUifference 
in the rates at which it can be borrowed in the Low Countries 
and in England. By the end of the century London has 
partially ousted Antwerp as the financial capital of Europe. 7 

therto ryght wel ; specially yf the Prince wold study thereto, in whose 
powar hyt lyeth chefely suon thyngys to helpe." Also The Commonweal of 
this Realm of England (Lamond), and Pauli, JJhrei Denksohrificn, Ac. 

1 Schans, Englisehe BanddspoUtik gegen Ende der Mittdalters, Band II., 
" Zoll and Handelstatistik," pp. 1-156. 

1 Unwin, Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

8 See e.g. the account of the Bast Anglian woollen industry in the Victoria 
County History, Suffolk (Unwin's article on " Social and Economic History"). 

4 O. R. Lewis, The Stanneries, pp. 214-215, and quotations from Lansdowst 
M8S. 76, fol. 34, given there. 

■ Hist. M8S. cW, Cd. 5567 (Report on the M8S. of Lord Hiddleton). 

9 W. R. Scott, Joint-Stock Companies to 1720, vol. ii. 

7 For a description of " The Exchange and What It is," see T. Wilson, 
Discourse upon Usurie (1584) : his remark, "The second kind of bill . . . may 
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* 

In the second place, t^e pociid arm ngejifrfifltfi of England 
are su ch as to make it certain that this increasing activity 
will react almost immediately on agriculture and on agra- 
rian relationships. There have been countries where a sharp 
H&e has been drawn between trade and agriculture, where 
the landowner could not engage in trade without degrading 
himself, where the tradesman could not buy up the noble's 
land. 1 But. this has never been the case in England. In 
that precocious island the Lombards had hardly settled in 
Lombard Street, when Mr. Pole's daughters discovered that 
the fine shades flourished their finest in country air, and 
there was a market for heiresses among the English aris- 
tocracy long before Columbus had revealed to Europe the 
Eldorado of the New World. From a very early date the 
successful merchant has bought dignity and social considera- 
tion by investing his savings in an estate. The impecunious 
gentleman has restored the falling fortunes of his house 
by commercial speculations, of which marriage into a mer- 
chant family, if not the least speculative, is not the least 
profitable. At the beginning of the sixteenth century both 
movements were going on simultaneously with a rapidity 
which was before unknown, and which must be explained 
as the consequence of the great growth of all forms ,of 
commercial activity. The rise of great incomes drawn 
from trade had brought into existence a new order of 
business men whose enterprise was not confined to the 
seaport and privileged town, but flowed over into the pur- 
chase of landed estates, even before the secularisation of 
monastic endowments made land speculation the mania of 
a whole generation. Great nobles plunged into commerce, 
were granted special trading privileges, and intermarried 
with the rising middle-class families who were often better 

be called stake and dry exchange, and is practised where one doth borrowe 
money abroad . . . not meaning to make any real payment abroad, bnt com- 
poandeth with the exchange to have it returned again," illustrates what ia 
said above. See also Camden Society, Dialogue or Confabulation of Two 
Travellers (1580) : " The said Hans had provided £10,000 for the Prince of 
Condy upon Ave in the 100 at interest, and if I would have the like he would 
help me unto it. Then I . . . pondered what benefit it would be to me to let 
it out again at ten in the hundred to some nobleman in England." Down to 
about 1560 at any rata the English Government was constantly in the hands 
of foreign capitalists. See Gairaner, L. and P. Henry VIIL, and Burgon's Lift 
of Oretham. 

1 e.ff. Prussia before 1807. 



•». 
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symptoms of a new economic and political syst^ip^a^system 
which has shorn Ig2SS^jalup,of^t.hQ.temtoriftl sovereignty 
ghich had gone with it, broken down the personal relations 
Qt landlord and tenant Mid., by turning agriculture into a 
business, has made it, at o nce more profitable and less 
strenuous for tfr q r fptffiffi- ynore exacting and less stable 
' fo r__the latter, than it had been when a lordlord was not 
only a drawer of rents but a local sovereign, a tenant not 
only a source of income but a dependent who was bound 
by a tie which was almost sacramental. "It was never a 
merry world since gentlemen came up " ; " never so many 
gentlemen and so little gentleness"; "the commons long 
since did rise in Spain and kill the gentlemen, and since 
have lived merrily there " ; such are some of the blessings 
the new landlords would hear from men who grumble to 
their mates between the spells of shearing sheep and mow- 
ing hay. Those who have watched the uncouth, rough- 
handed master of a backward industry, who has wrought 
among his workmen as a friend or a tyrant, blossom, under 
the fertilising influence of expanding markets, into the sedate 
suburban capitalist who sets up a country house in the 
second generation and sends his sons to Oxford in the 
third, and who scientifically speeds up his distant opera- 
tives through the mediation of an army of managers and 
assistant-managers and foremen, will not need to be re- 
minded that economic changes which bring civilisation to 
one class may often be fraught with ruin to another. The 
bri lliant age which begins with Elizabeth gleam s against 
a hftftfe grqnnd nf pncial squalor and miser y. The descefa- 
dant of the illiterate, bloody-minded baron who is muzzled 
by Henry VII. becomes a courteous gentleman who rhap- 
sodises in verse at the Court of Gloriana. J3utj dl that th e 
peasants know is that his land-agents 1 are harsher. 2DP 

1 See the following extract (Lodge, Illustration* of English History, iil., 
41). William Hammond to the Sari of Shrewsbury on the subject of railing 
money on the fetter's estates from Palavicini, a moneylender: "Though 
his froward fortune hath made him unable to stand you almost in any steadde, 
hee bathe dealt with Mr. Maynard to aide him in the provision of this £3000 
against the second of next month. He finds him very backwarde to disburse 
any money upon bond or any other security but lands ; neither will he deal 
with lands in any way of mortgage for years or any long time, but only 2 
or 3 months. . . . Yf , therefore, it stands with your honour's good, liking 
to make a conveyance of Kingston to Sir Horatio . . . after the rate of £7000 
. . . and withal to passe it in this absolute sort that iff the money then laid 

N 
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figures too far, as one cannot be sure that they are in all 
cases typical, the indication which they offer of a remarkable r , 
rise in prices beginning soon after 1500 is in all probability ' I '^\ 
substantially correct. The ™ a _n1t ^ f **" g wmY«m<mfr. in y<: \^ 
dragging down the standard of comfort of _th& JjeQpl© has ; <V. 
often been noticed, and need not be emphasised here. But 
it is important to observe that it had a very marked effect 
u pon the tradi tional methods of JigriciifoiTft, because it 
supplied landowners with a new incentive to squeeze the 
u frffloat posflfolft income out of th eir estates. Since they . 
were buying everything dearer, they were under a strong I 
inducement to turn land to the most profitable use, and to 
revise all existing contracts which prevented an advance in 
tenants' payments. In the not unnatural confusion which 
surrounded the question of the cause of the general rise 
in prices, this aspect of the agrarian troubles failed very * 
generally to be appreciated by contemporary writers, who '\ 
were inclined to argue that the higher prices were due to v '/y 
the increased rents, instead of seeing that the increased,'-/ 
rents were themselves the consequence of the increased *\ 
prices. But it was emphasised in the middle of the century - 
by the 
at the end 

with great power and perspicacity, though he perhaps may V 
be thought to exaggerate the importance of the debasement 
of the currency. " Every man knoweth," he wrote in 1601, 
" that by reason of the base money coined in the end of the 
most victorious reign of King Henry VIII ^ all t he forrain 
c ommoditi es were sold dearer^jyhfab made afterwards trie 
commodities of the realm to rise at the farmers' and tenants' 






author of the Commonwealth of England, 1 and^ 
id. of it by Gerrard de Malynes, s who puts the case '?,. , 



J iangs, and Jheref axe gentlemen did raise tha. renta nLiheir m 
lan ds and ta ke faaus themselves. .and made inclqsures of 

1 The Commonweal of this Realm of England (Laxnond), especially p. 81 : 
" Knight : What sorte is that whioh youe said had greater loss thereby 
then those men had profitte ? Doctor : It is all noblemen, and gentlemen, 
and all other that live by a fixed rent, or stipend, or doe not maner the 
pronnde, or do ocoupie no byinge or sellinge. ... He that maie spend 
£300 a yeare by such revennewes and fees, may kepe no better porte then 
his father, or anie before him, that could spend bat £200. And so ye maie 
perceave, it is a great abatement of a man's countenance to take awaie the 
third part of his iivinge. And therefore gentlemen doe so much studie the 
Increase of theire laodes, enhannoing of their rentes, and so take farmes 
and pastures into theire owne hands." 

* A Treatise of the Canker of England's Conu»v>nv>iuiUh (1601). 
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landlords , which took different forms according to the cir- 
cumstances of different localities, but which in the counties 
most deeply affected resulted in an increase in pasture- 
fanning and in an upwar d mov eme nt in the pay ments 
jmade by tenants . T fcTnew re gime seems to have affected 
^ rRt i W Wflft Pfrfr wral. that par t of their estates whlcH "was 

under their o wn control, and the disposal 
of which was least involved in other interests, namely, 
the Tw^n/wipi ^™«n™* It is not altogether easy to con- 
struct a picture of the policy pursued by a typical enclosing 
landlord from the accounts of contemporaries, who were 
more interested in results than in the steps by which 
they were reach ed] According to~some* 6F~ theifi,* lords 
m~the sixteenth* century were resuming into their own 
hands those parts of the demesne which had been let 
out, in order to supply their establishments with produce 
without having to rely on the markets when prices were 
rapidly rising. On some manors again, whfinJ&fi. demesne 
was "in the hand of the lord," considerations which were 
not purely economic came into play; for example, one 
finds" pait""~oFit being turned into a _park , which was at 
o nce p rofitable as a means .of .gracing ahuAp, *"d prirad 
for t.hnafi mniivA* of social amenity and -ostentation which 
have done so much to make the English countryside the 
admiration of travellers', and so much to ruin the English 
peasantry. It was not seldom that the confiscated estates 
of monastic houses were converted into a pleasaunce or a 
deer-park by their new proprietors. 

On the other hand, the manorial documents suggest 
^hat landlords wer e usually ra ther parties to changes in 
the, methods of cultivation than themselves the agents 
Slyi car ried them out, because, at any rate in the case of 
the larger landowners, the demesnes were usually leased. 
The actual process of experiment and innovation took 
place qa Trinnt mannra fo^nngli the instrumentality of the 
lessee. 1 The large farmer, who on many manors is found 

1 This may seem inconsistent with the fact that in the statistics pub- 
lished by Mr. Leadam from the Inquisition of 1517 most enclosures in most 
counties are entered as made by lords of manors. I do not think, however, 
that this is necessarily so. When it is stated that a lord of a manor has 
enclosed and converted to pasture, it may very well be meant that his agent 
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tenants ; at Stondelf, 1 in Staffordshire, among thirty-one. At 
Shape * in Suffolk and Northendale * in Norfolk the demesnes 
are added to the holdings of the customary tenants. At 
Forncett, 4 in Norfolk, parts of the demesne are in the same 
way leased out in small parcels in the fifteenth century for 
gradually lengthening periods of years, though by the begin- 
ning of our period they seem to have been held by copy in the 
same way as the customary land. Elsewhere we get what 
appear to be variations of the same system, in the form 
of sub-letting or of joint-cultivation. At Castle Combe, 5 
for example, the demesne lands were leased in 1454 to four 
tenants, " with the intention that they themselves should let 
to farm to all the tenants of the lord some portion of those 
lands." On other manors groups of tenants seem to make 
themselves jointly responsible for the rent required. It was 
not an unknown 6 thing even at quite an early date for a 
whole village to come forward and make a kind of collec- 
tive bargain with the lord as to the terms upon which they 
would take over the demesne lands, and when the leasing 
of the demesne became the regular practice townships some- 
times stepped into the shoes of the bailiffs, and averted the 
entry of the large farmer by leasing the lands themselves, 
and making their own arrangements as to the way in which 
they should be utilised. One may suspect, indeed, that such 
action took place in a good many cases when the land 
was leased to many small tenants, as at Paynton and 
South Brent, even though the intervention of the township 
is not expressly stated. Sometimes, however, the communal 
character of the bargain is quite beyond doubt. For ex- 
ample, at Cucklington, 7 on the manor of Stooke Trister in 
Somersetshire, twelve tenants leased together at a rent of £8 
for forty years a sheep house with 250 acres of land. At 

R. O Land Rev. Misc. Bks., vol. olxsxv., ff. 70-74. 

R. O. Misc. Bks. Treat, of Receipts, vol. olxiii, ff. 187. 

R. O. Rentals and Surveys, Roll 478, No. 3. 

Davenport, History of a Norfolk Manor. 

8orope t History of Manor and Barony of Cattle Combe, p. 208. 

Vinogradoff , The Growth of the Manor, note to chap, ii.. Book III., p. 37a 
and nil quotations from Maitland: "The villains of Bright Waltham . . . 
constituted a community which held land, which was capable of receiving a 
giant of land, which oould contract with the lord, which conld make exchange 
with the lord.* 

7 Rozbnrghe Club, Surveys of Land* of William, First Rati of Pembroke. 
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Chedwey, 1 in the same county, the whole of the 
which lay mainly in small parcels of one or two 
hold in 1568 on a twenty-one years' lease by the tenants of 
the manor. At Caston,* in Norfolk, we find an entry of rent 
which is paid by " the inhabitants of the town of Scratby 
for certain lands occupied for their benefit." The phrase 
" town lands/' which appears not infrequently 9 in the 
survoys and estate maps of the sixteenth century miy 
perhaps lx) taken as indicating the same conclusion. In 
what way exactly we ought to interpret these arrange- 
ments— whether wo should regard them as nothing more 
than a summary expression of the fact that all the tenants 
luivo ho v orally rights over part of the estate, or whether we 
hhould conceive of them as implying some higher degree of 
oorporuto action than this, and as the outcome of a bargain 
Mtruc-k with the lord by the village as a village, is an interest- 
ing mul dillioult question, 4 to which we shall recur later in 
Mpnakin^ of rights of common. But we may mention two 
points which suggost that there is in them a certain eleme nt 
of practical communism to which legal historians sometime* 
do It inn than justice The first is that we occasionally find 
nnrtum tenants acting. Ott bdhatf* jo£ one jnjghtjilmosTtty, 
rnpi-t'Ncuting, others. The second is that in some cases the 
dntiicMUo lauds are divided among ^ flW i in CTac tlyJ equal * 

1 I{o\1mu\Iio riuh, Survrys of binds of Willii**, First Earl of Pembroke. 

J It. i>. UoitinK and Surveys,' Gen. Ser- Portf. 12, No. 62, p. 10 d. 

A Sro \\w uup of (wrt of'Salford, p. 163, and compare R. O. Rentaliand 
himt<v. ih-u. Ser.. lVrtf. 27. No. 32 (Lavenham in Suffolk): " Of Township 
«.| ritililnutwiiu Kivo land fokkour$e ( tSs. 9d. M Ibid., Portf. 13, No. 21 (Colly 
\Yt«M<tnt lu Nt»ulittnt.o " Tlu» inhabitants fur bushy ground paying two yen* 
I In ItHti, in r\<M'v third year they pay nothing/* At Wymondbam (R 0. 
.\i. ,. i>'J .Wiw. /.*;*.» vol. ovvlx.. f. 91) one finds under the heading "Towne 
huuU " ;»s hoiom held bv vvpy bv che •• feoffees of the Till of Wymondbam" 
\M Kit i. \ tu 1'iuM for the svhool. 

4 Nuo ioIoiviuv* quoied below, pp. 24-1-253- 

'* c y. SiMoiv. ll**t\Hy ■/ M wr .Hui ftirtmy of Castle Combe, p. 203. blast 
of Mat km, UM *• Ki uoca»<lu:u quod pnedict* term dominieatea etna pntH 
wi |»khtim<« M»pm *ivoirk*atis diiuittebuntur ad tinnam Ricardo Haflewey, 
KiUaulx* Vtiiiv.0. J ohm mi i\«;ya. WiLlelmo Gaudeby, et Kdwardo Noorth,* 
ui(outii*iuM|Utvt iiui dwu\i\>rvr.\ ad tirmani ctfnnibus tonentibuadomml aliq* 1 
poiiu'iu* iluMiMoiu um varum secundum uu&gis et minus pro eanun evJtaxa, * 

ivdxluwl \\\\\ llmi.i niter *e e\iii*. viiid." 

'KiW m.i \\ >,«<« U<*<. M*., vol. ccui. foL 1. Surrey of Maaor of Bfr 
*tooW i\ouh.iiito ft, Jutuo« 1. Here the demesne is held by i na ali -tee 
w- uanis. woh h i\ iu$ s acre*, 3 roods* and I acre of meadow. JBeMfcMaet 

meadow i:iUo dcme*ne land) ia held by five tenants, eack lafbg 1 ana. OH 
liud* ou homo NonhuLubertv **» a ~~ " ~ * 

holding* ooiubiucd wilh Ua* mm 
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^sfrares. so that, thoug h e very one has m ore land than before, 
the re lative sizes of their holdings are uriafteredr Thrtaat 
pp*.t t j« a very strikin g one . ~TT means, in the first placfc, that 
the new land has been allotted on some common principle 
and by some formal agreement. Clearly, if each tenant had 
bought as much land as he pleased, we should have had 
not equality but inequality. It points, in the second place, 
to the enduring strength of the ideas and interests under- 
lying the system of agricultural shareholding which is char- 
acteristic of the mediaeval village. We can understand a 
very primitive system of agriculture designed to secure 
each household the standard equipment needed to support 
it But one would naturally suppose that at the end of the 
Middle Ages, when new land which had hitherto belonged 
to the lord was offered to the villagers, each would buy up 
as much as he could without regard to the interests of his 
neighbours. It is probable that in most cases, as in those 
quoted in Chapter III., this is what happened. But in 
some instances it is not. The old economic ideas which / 
had governed the disposition of the ancient customary 
holdings are applied to the new land which the cessation 
of demesne cultivation by the lord throws into the market, 
and the villagers re-allot it on the old plan. Even in it s g 

ij ecay the mediaeval lan d system shows its vitality by meet- * / 

J ngneW Situations H^ h **** onniant maihnAn ^ 

These small tenants were described as " farming the 
demesne,'' and their existence may perhaps mark a sort of 
half-way house in the evolution of the manorial demesne 

them, whioh surely must be taken as proving that the increase in the area 
held grew, not by sporadic encroachments on the part of individuals, but by 
definite allotment on some communal plan. Thus at Birling there were in 
1248 ten " bondi," each holding 30 acres or one husbandland ; in 1498 nine 
holding 30 acres or one husbandland, and four holding one husbandland of 
30 acres between them ; in 1567 ten customary tenants, each holding 33 acres ; 
in 1616 the average holding has risen from 33 to 42$ acres, but there is still 
substantial equality, the largest holding amounting to 44 acres, 3 roods, 
3J poles, and the smallest to 4() acres, roods, 33 poles (I omit the facts as 
to the cottagers). In spite of two considerable additions to the land of the 
village, there is little change in the relative proportions of the tenancies. 
At Acklington there were in 1352 thirty-five bondage holdings of 16 acres each, 
of which nine were vacant (presumably on account of the plague). In 1368 
these nine vacant holdings were let to the other tenants for herbage. In 
1498 there were eighteen tenants, of whom seventeen held two husbandlands 
apiece {ie. 32 aores) and one, one husbandland (ue. 16 acres). Northumberland 
County History, voL v. 
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into the large leasehold farm. One may suspect that th^t 
development was not at all likely to take place rapidly in 
the circumstances of the fifteenth century. According to 
the generally accepted view the practic e of leasing p art of 
the dem^cuM-hough occurring at a very early date on manors 
where the labour supply was too small for it to be cultivated 
by the villeins, received a gmnt impM.ua from tho.flcarcity of 
labour which was produced by the Gr eat Plague, and went 
on side by side with the gr^Lf^1mT"fif)y)^T^^^lnn of labour ser- 
vices into money^ents. Of course one must not dogmatise 
about changes which took centuries to accomplish, and which 
developed at very different degrees of speed in different parts 
of the country. But the accounts of particular manors sup- 
plied us by surveyors bear out the view that the development 
of a class of small leaseholders took place as the result of the 
abandonment of the old system of cultivating the demesne by 
means of the works of the tenants organised under the super- 
I vision of the manorial officials. " The lorde departed his habi- 
tation and caused his officers to grant out parte of his landes to 
his tenants at will." " The medowes lying in Hinton were the 
lordes' severall meadowes, which nowe are divided among the 
tenants." "When the lorde departed his habitation, and 
granted out the demesnes, the part was delivered and letten to 
the use of the tenants." " One Sir John Taverney, Knight, dyd 
inhabit within the said mannor, and kept great hospitalitie, and 
occupied the demesnes in his own possession, which are large 
and greate, and now of late years granted out by copye for 
terms of lyves among the tenants." Such information, col- 
lected by a curious investigator 1 in the middle of the sixteenth 
century from the lips of aged peasants in the west of England, 
takes us back to a time when the leasing of the demesne was a 
comparative novelty. Is it surprising that the landlord who 
leased for the first time should prefer to do so on this small 
scale, should choose to grant plots of land piecemeal for short 
terms of years rather than to form a single tarm? The 
practice was. .at. first, an e^p^^fint., an afc 1111 ' 11 ^ |,1 ' > i li, ' hl,,|> 
fKimJLCcepted methods, undertaken only t hrough dire neces- 
sity. A great catastrophe like the pTaguSLjJUght make it 

1 Humberstone, Topographer and Genealogist, vol. L (surveys Ump. Phi]. 
and Mary of various manors belonging to the Earl of Devon). 
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of the country was due rather to the insignificance or absence 
of tbe demesne on some northern manors than to the pre- 
valence of any alternative methods of utilising it. The 
terms on which the farmer took oyer the land varied natur- 
ally in detail, but these differences are unimportant. In a 
few cases he holds it by copy. Normally he is a l easeholder, 
sometimes for life, more usually for a period of years rang- 
ing from twenty-one to eighty. Again the lessee's inte- 
rest may be more or less inclusive. Sometimes only the ' 
demesne, including any customary works upon it of the 
tenants which may survive, is leased. Sometimes the lease 
includes the live-stock of the manor, which, or the equivalent 
of which, the farmer must replace at the end of his term. 
Sometimes the profits of the court are leased as well, though 
more usually they are reserved, together with any income 
from fines, to the lord. Sometimes there is an arrangement 
of great interest and importance by which the whole body of 
manorial rights, including the income from the courts, con- 
fiscation of straying beasts, and the rents of the customary 
tenants, are leased to the farmer, who thus becomes the 
immediate landlord of the other tenants. The greater part 
of the farmer's rent is by the middle 01 tbe sixteenth 
jeentury pa id in money. But " certain payfnent s In kiq d * 
survive, and supply a link between the vanishing subsis- 
tence cultivation, and the growing commercial economy. 
Where money was scarce, tenants were sometimes allowed 
to pay in kind as a concession to their interests, and some 
landlords still found it convenient to receive part of their 
rent in grain, fowls, pigeons, fish, or a fat bull, a practice 
which on college estates lasted down to the very end of the 
seventeenth century. But the value of such payments was 

1 As at Knyghton in Wilts in 1568 (Roxburghe Club, Pembroke Survey*), 
where the holdings and rents of the customary tenants appear in the fanner's 
lease, e.g. " Walter Savage ad volnntatem tenet ut parcellam dicti manerii 1 
close etc. . . . et reddit 56s. ad manus dicti firmarii." 

* Here is an example from a lease of 1562. The farmer pays " yearly to 
the lord for the aforesaid farm — 

10 quarters of corn, per bushel, 12d £4 

20 quarters of barley, per bushel, 8d 106s. 8d. 

10 quarters of oats, per bushel, 3d. .... 26s. 8d. 

20 capons, per caput, id 6s. 8d. 

20 pigeons, per caput, 4d 6s. 8d. 

12 great fish called trouts, per caput, 3d. . . 3s.*' 

(Surrey of South Newton, ibul.). 



\ 
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carefully calculated in terms of money, and they were the 
exception. 

The growth of large farms had proceeded so far by the 
middle of the sixteenth century that in parts of the country 
the area held by the farmer was about equal to that held by 
all the other tenants. On some manors it was less ; on others 
it was a great deal more. The average area of the large 
farmer's land in Wiltshire seems to have been about 352 
acres, and it is not unusual to find manors where there an 
only two or three customary tenants, while on some there 
were none at all. Wiltshire no doubt must not be taken 
as typical of all other counties, as the acreage of the 
leasehold farms held by men who had capital to spend 
could so easily be increased by drawing in great tracts from 
the rolling stretches of Chalk Down. But elsewhere, though 
the acreage held by the farmer of the demesne is less, 170 
or 150 acres, and though one or two of the larger copy- 
holders control a great deal of land themselves, he is still, 
compared with the bulk of the customary tenants, a Triton 
among minnows. Arithmetical averages are, however, un- 
satisfactory, and a better idea of the scale on which the 
large farmer carried on business may be obtained from the 
following table : — 

Table VIII 
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depends mainl y on the conditions of the market Now in 
the sixteenth century the market conditions" were such as 
to leave room for a large number of small corn-growers, 
because trade was so backward that a great number of 
households farmed simply for subsistence. On the other 
hand, even in the case of corn-growing, the size of the 
most profitable unit of agriculture was increasing with the de- 
velopment of an internal corn trade — a development which 
is proved by the strenuous attempts which the Government 
made to regulate it through the Justices of the Peace ; while 
in the case of sheep and cattle grazing on the large scale 
practi sed by the graziers ot the perioct there was obviously 
no quesGon~T)ut'" Efrair an extensive ranch, which could be 
stocked with sev eral thousand beasts, was the typeTofTiolding 
which would pay beat* ffiat a class of capitalist farmers of 
~~thu kind was coming into existence in the sixteenth century 
is indicated both by the complaints of contemporaries that 
small men find farms taken over their heads by great graziers, 
who have made money in trade ; by the fact that the stock 
and land lease, a form of metayage under which the working 
capital was supplied by the landowner, had given way on 
many manors to the modern 'type of lease under which it is 
provided by the lessee ; x and by ihe way in which one 
farmer would become the lessee of two * or more manors, a 
clear indication of the existence, .pf ..wealthy men who had 
money-ta invest in agriculture. It was the substitution of 
sue}} a cIab&Jqt tha anfiftll iQflaoholfWfi among -whom, the 

^TTlflFT"* **** Often hfi A Tl divid^o 1 , *"d t.hqir ftppftjj.rn.nftA for the 

firfttfimA on ma-Tjorfi ^hfirft fc hn ^epnfianft had been kept in the 
hanHTg of foo \™\ iiritril it wws leased to nnn lar^c farmer, whirh 
gAVft ft rapid «.n^ ftfrnopt, catastrophic speed to the. tendency 
V* en closure which, as we have seen, was already going on 
quietly among the small tenants, because it meant the control 
of a growing proportion of the land by persons who had 

1 Owing to the advantages which the small holding has for dairy purposes 
(personal attention to cattle, Ac), it is still the custom in parts of the 
country, e.g. Devonshire, for the large farmers to sublet small dairy farms 
out of their holdings, and to supply the lessee with all the stock, in- 
cluding the cows and the cottage. See Levy, Large and Small Holdings, 
chap. ix. 

* Several examples of this are to be found in the Pembroke Surveys, 
Contemporaries called it " the engrossing of farms." 
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lias been shown above, without producing the social dis- 
turbances usually associated with it, provided that it was 
carried out by the tenants themselves, and with the consent , 
of those affected. The concentration of holdings and the 
displacement of tenants might take place without enclosure. I 
On a desert island there is no need of palings to keep out 
trespassers ; and a manor which was entirely in the hands 
of one great farmer was a manor where the maintenance of 
enclosures was almost unnecessary. At the same time the 
word does describe one of the external features which usually 
accompanied the agrarian changes. The general note of 
the movement was the ftn^nnipfttimi frftm t.hft mlfts qf 
communal cult ivation of part ..qlaILjqL the land used Sot 
purposes of tillage or pasfr mft. The surface of a manor was . 
covered with a kind of elaborate network of rules appor- 
tioning, on a common customary plan, the rights and duties 
of every one who had an interest in it. A man must let 
his land lie open after harvest; he must not keep more 
than a certain number of each kind of beasts on the common ; 
he must plough when his neighbours plough, and sow when 
his neighbours sow. The effect of the growing influence of 
the capitalist farmer was to clear away these organised re- 
strictions from parts of the manor altogether, and violently 
to shake the whole system. .Enclosing was normally the 
external symptom of the change, for^the £r§&tical reason 
Tllttl the siwplual way bT'cutting a*piece of land adrift Xrjjtm 
ttie common course of cultivation, ~ or from the rules laid 
down Tdr"tlie' use of the commonable area, was to put 
A hfld ff* T °tt n fl ^ partly to keep one's own beasts in, 
partly to keep other people's beasts out. The essential 
feature of the change was that land which was formerly 
subject to a rule prescribing the methods of cultivation 
became land which was used at the individual's discretion. \y 

The agent through»who ™ Writing y™? farrifid out wop 
usually the large farr&er. When the farmer leased only the 
demesne lands, and the demesne lands lay in large compact 
blocks, not in scattered strips, he could naturally practise the 
new economy of enclosure upon them without colliding with 
any other interest, except in the cases where they were divided 
into several tenancies ; while if steps were taken to get rid of 
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the interests which the customary tenants had either in 
the open fields, in the meadows, or in the common, the land 
lost by them was normally added to the area which the 
farmer leased, and enclosed by him. In the surveys of the 
period one finds manors in every stage of the transition from 
open field cultivation to enclosure, and though such in- 
dividual instances tell us nothing of the extent of the move- 
ment, they offer a vivid picture of what enclosing meant, 
and give the impression that enclosure had usually proceeded 
further on those manors where the farmer held the largest 
proportion of the land. The slowness of the movement 
towards enclosure on the holdings of the customary tenants 
has already been described. As a contrast to it one may 
look at the following table, which sets out the condition of 
things on some demesne farms :— 

Table IX 



t 

Viiwmii '• ot 5perCeut 
E«Sne4. Enclo » u «- Enclosed. 


5 
percent. 

to 24 
perCent. 
Enclosed. 


25 
perCent. 

to 49 
perCent. 
Enclosed. 


60 
perCent. 

to 74 
perCent. 
Enclosed. 


i i 

75 
perCent 100 

to 99 perCent. 
per Cent , Enclosed. 
Enclosed.' 

i 


47 j 12 9 


7 


7 


• • • 


1 



These figures are not offered as any evidence of the absolute^ 
area enclosed in the counties represented. They may, how — 
ever, perhaps be taken as an indication that the demesne^ 
farm was usually that part of the manor on which enclosure ^ 
was carried out most thoroughly. Thirty-one of the manors^ 
included in the table are in Wiltshire and Norfolk, and where ^ 
the conditions of things on the tenants' holdings can be^ 
compared with that obtaining on the demesne, it is almost-^ 
always the case that the new economy has spread furthest - 
on the latter. Neither in Wiltshire nor in Norfolk had 
enclosure by the peasants themselves proceeded very far 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

The conditions, however, on different manors varied so 
enormously that much weight cannot be laid on these 
figures, and it is both more important and more practicable 
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oaon, no sheep at all being kept by the customary tenants, 
f aasingham, 1 in Norfolk, where much of the demesne 
e lies "in the fields/' there is an enclosed pasture 
ining 123 J acres; and on another farm of 203 acres, 
^ has apparently been formed out of the demesne, one 
28 acres of arable "in the fields" and 65 acres of 
re enclosed/' the remaining 80 acres lying "in the 
courses." The best picture of what the change meant 
in by the two maps * printed opposite. In No. III. the 
>w, save for a small piece used exclusively by All 
is common, each tenant presumably being allowed to 
so many beasts upon it. In No. IV. the meadow has 
iivided up among the tenants, and instead of pasturi ng 
kited number of beasts on the whole of it, each can 
as" many "beasts as he pleases on part of it. It is 
!es8ary~~td point out the Significance of this change 
the point of view of the social organisation of rural 
It means that communal administration of part of 
land h as bee n abandoned and its place taken by use 
discretion of the individual tenant, 
it while the pasture ground and meadow offered special 
lies for enclosure, there is abundant evidence that the 
le r's ara ble land- maa also .ixi.in&ny cases .enclosed. On 
manors the whole of the arable demesne lay together, 
in that case there was no obstacle in the way of en- 
it. More usually it lay in three pieces, one block in 
of the three great fields, and here again, when there was 
tcient motive for enclosure, enclosure was easily practicable, 
only arrangement which offered a really difficult problem 
that in which it was divided into acre and a half strips 
;tered about the manor at a distance from each other. One 
cases in which such strips numbered several hundred, 
it the impression given by surveys is that, at any rate by 
ie middle of the sixteenth century, such extreme subdivision 
Fas exceptional, and that the consolidation of holdings by 
leans of exchange and purchase, which we have seen at 
rork from an early date on the holdings of the customary 

1 R. O. Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Ser., Portf. 24, No. 4, f. 46 ( 
VIII.). " The fold coarse will carry 1800 sheep at £8 a hundred.' 
1 In All Souls' Muniment Room. 
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acres 2 rooas. K-r. •.Lf~* ^Irierer.: Fiaires are l»est illustrated 
bv mapft* N'.-s. I- III. IV.. V. ar*d VI. 

On No. III. >. Vi-:II r.^ seen tha: there is a good deal 
of subdivision. On Nos. IV. and V. the tenants whose strips 
separated pars of the demesne from each other, have in 
many cases dn ppe«l out. s:- that the process of aggregation 
is facilitated: on No. I. the concentration of the demesne 
into a single larire Mock is complete: though it is still 
unenclosed, it otiers no obstacle to enclosure: on No. VI. 

1 MSS. of ilit- E:i. r *. vf Le::-estera: Mc'.ki.a::., Sjarham Documents, Bdle. 

No. 5. 

* Ibid. . Fill si: or g e f: c r. *. D ■ ■ :■ .. i : . c r. : s. N ;> . " J* . De?cri y\ ion of manor at bottom 
of map (H;i4l 

-In All S«-ui>" Mu:.xi::t-i.: Ilouai. 
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consolidation has been followed by enclosure, conversion 
v^o pasture and depopulation. Between the state of things 
Jn map No. III. and that on map No. VI. there is 
tine greatest possible difference. Yet there is no reason to 
doubt that Whadborough had once been an open field village 
with, tenants who were mainly engaged in tillage. Map 
. Nos. IV., V., and I. are, as it were, the intervening chapters 
wYiich join the preface to the conclusion. Occasionally one 
can see the process of consolidation, which was the necessary 
preliminary of enclosure, actually taking place. At Harrie- 
sham, 1 in Kent, the parson held 3 acres of glebe land in two 
pieces, one of them lying in the middle of a field belonging 
to another tenant, who ploughed up its boundaries and 
added it to his own land. Accordingly, to prevent un- 
certainty in the future, the owner of the field and the parson 
executed a deed by which the latter surrendered his claim 
to the detached pieces of land, and in return got three acres 
laid out in a single plot. In view of the large blocks which 
are often held by the farmer of the demesne, one cannot 
doubt that such consolidation by way of exchange must have 
been a common arrangement. 

It remains to ask how far the type of economy pursued 
by the large farmer differed from that of the smaller 
tenants, and in particular whether there are signs of his 
specialising upon the grazing of sheep. The most complete 
picture of the agricultural changes of the early sixteenth 
century, not on the demesne farms alone, but on the 
holdings of all classes of tenants as well, is given in the 

1 Maps in All Souls' Muniment Room : " The description of the parsonage 
of Harriesham in the conntie of Kent, with the glebe lands thereunto belong- 
ing/' Note on back of map: "Memorandum that whereas there are and 
always have been 4 parcelles of land in Mr. Steed his fielde called Harries- 
ham field belonging unto the parsonage of Harriesham, conteyninge by 
estimation three acres, whereof the one did lye along by the landes of Sir 
Edward Wootton, called the Cowe doune, the other . . . abutteth on the 
said Cowe doune toward the east, the other boundes thereof not being cer- 
tainly known by reason that they were plowed up by one Robert Brinkley, 
tenant of the whole field, and were laid out by Robert Brinkley as in the 
Platte doth appeare under the Redd colour; It is now covenanted by the 
said Mr. Steede and Mr. George Hovenden, incumbent there, by deed bearing 
date the 20th of July in the 17th year of the Queen's Majestie's reign, that 
nowe all that the said three acres shall from h*r\t\*fnrth be possessed by the 
parson and his successors for ever in manne- ' is nowe laid out 

in the platte in the yellow colour after th tj " [here follow 

the boundaries]. 
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well-known returns 1 made by the Commissioners who were 
appointed by Wolsey in 1517 to investigate enclosures, 
and these are supplemented by the figures published by 
Miss Davenport 2 as to the relative proportions or arable 
and pasture land on certain Staffordshire estates. The 
interpretation of both of these sets of statistics is ambiguous. 
Mr. Leadam uses them to show that much enclosing took 
place for arable, and that therefore the statutes and writer? 
of the period exaggerated the movement towards pasture 
farming. Professor Gay thinks his conclusions untenable, 
and that a proper interpretation of the Commissioners' 
returns corroborates the view of contemporary writers that 
pasture was substituted for tillage on a large scale. Two 
points emerge pretty clearly from the controversy. The 
first is that there was a good de al of redistri bution of 
land with the object of better tillage , of the kind which 
has been described above, and " that probably the fact that 
the word " enclosure " was used to describe this, as well 
as the conversion of arable to pasture, was responsible for 
some confusion. The second is that **»? prftriQfpimmt. 
tendency was towards sheep-far ming. To suppose that 
contemporaries were mistaken as to the general nature 
of the movement is to accuse them of an imbecility which 
is really incredible. Governments do not go out of their 
way to offend powerful classes out of mere lightheartedness, 
nor do large bodies of men revolt because they have 
mistaken a ploughed field for a sheep pasture. Even if 
we accept Mr. Leadam's statistical analysis of the report 
of the Commission of 1517, his figures still reveal a great 
deal of conversion to pasture; and it is clear that many 
cases on which his totals rest are open to more than one 
interpretation. 

If the general correctness of the view of the sixteenth 
century observers that there was a wide movement to- 
wards sheep-farming is accepted, it ought to bo repre- 
sented more fully on the demesne farms than elsewhere, 
because changes could be applied to them with much 

1 Leadam, Domesday of Enclosures. For a discussion as to whether they 
suggest that enclosing took place for arable or pasture, see Trans. Royal HtiU 
Soc., New Series, vol. xiv. 

1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xi. 
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II {continued) 

Composed of (a) Thirty-two Farms on Twenty-three 
Manors in Wilts and One Manor in Dorset 



Total Acreage of 
Thirty-two Firms. 


Arable. 


Pasture. 


Meadow. 


Closet. 


Indeter- 
minate. 


Acres. 
8812 


Acres. 
4390 

(49-8 %) 


Acres. 

2928 

(33-2%) 


Acres. 

764 

(8-3 %) 


Acres. 

500 

(5'6 %) 


Acres. 
340 


• 

(6) Sixteen Farms on Thirteen Manors in 
Norfolk and Suffolk 


Total Acreage of 
Sixteen Farms. 


Arable. 


Pasture. 


Meadow. 


Closes. 


Indeter- 
minate. 


Acres. 
4361 


Acres. 

2393 

(52%) 


Acres. 

1707 

(39%) 


Acres. 

261 

(5'9 %) 


Acres. 

••• 


Acres! 

• •• 


(e) Seventeen Farms on Thirteen other Manors 
mainly in South and Midlands 


Total Acreage of 
Seventeen Farms. 


Arable. 


Pasture. 


1 
Meadow. Closes. 


Indeter- 
minate. 


Acres. 
3691 


Acres. 
1519 

(4M %) 


Acres. 

1536 

(41-1%) 


Acres. 1 Acres. 

512 1 124 

(13-8%) ' (3-3%) 


Acres. 

• * • 



III 



Total Acreage of 

Customary Holdings 

on Sixteen Manors. 


Arable. 


Pasture. 


Meadow. 


Closes. 


Indeter- 
minate. 


Acres. 
7786 


Acres. 

6841 

(87-7 %) 


Acres. 
655 

(7*1 %) 


Acres. 
390 

(5'1 %) 


Acres. 

... 


Acres. 

• • • 



The figures in this table do not pretend to complete accu- 
racy, but their classification of the distribution of land be- 
tween different uses is not far wrong. Of the customary 
tenants' land about 87 per cent, is arable, and 12 per cent. 
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money. The result was that there was a movement JD-ifcft- 
direction of converting arable land to pasture , and of en* 
clo^r.^ which affected! sill classes of landholders, but which 
was carried furthest by the large farmers who leased the 
demesne lands of manors, who could afford to make ex- 
periments, and who were under a strong incentive to turn 
the land to its most profitable use. 
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k v*h enclosed your :r^:-^rs ihetx said grounds 
- « ■ xvttii^fcs and land. . . . *zid Tuiendeth ao . . . 
■ ■ :t vour orators all :Lr &kii Iszid so encroached 
s .^m/' 1 When a iir^Lrr v:^i ;hus calmly ex- 
».-*.v :ho Itinl of the di^.r. :: is nc.: surprising to 
.ts-MAiil Hinall dispu:es "l^tt— n j-.rr and the other 
..^..x on the ground of his e'-.^ri:^ -p:r. ihe^r holdings, 
x,nvhuix' n K the fi^'Ides fcj -s-ive :-: ii»:ero:»mmon and 
!v\ni>T tho corn of ereac* by drir.e of eaitle over the 
i-iintit'ti i»f fioldcs and su:he ether."* Ofien, no doubt, 
>o .sjnuudie oncroftrhmenr* whi:-h proTiked quarrels with 
No ollior tenants appeared to the rre»: grazier a natural 
ovoivimi of hi.s obvious righ:s. Who should say where one 
iiuui'n land begun and another's ended 1 Bu: it can hardly be 
vUnil>U"l that such irregularities were sometimes a deliberate 
utlompt tu worry the weaker members of the village com- 
munity into throwing up their lands, by making profitable cul- 
tivation impossible. " If any man do sow any ground," ran 
tliiHliroulioii given by a lord to the shepherd who looked after 
I ho denmHiie farm on a Suffolk manor, -and the stifts of 
tho linld urn broken, and may not duly be taken and fed as 
lioruhifons they have been used, then the said Tillot to feed 
nil 1 (lit) Haid corn and drive his sheep on that part of the 
ploughed land, and to forbid any particular man to sow his 
ground or any part thereof whereby the sheep-walks may 
bit hindered. M;| Such an order points to the difficulty of 
adjuring Llm different methods of cultivation pursued by 
I til) hiiiiilinr l.imiiiits and on the demesne. Though the com- 
iilauilh nf tlm former were often indefinite enough, it is 
|nnl>uliln that Llm very difficulty of defining what a large 
(•.aiiihtli^l. might, or might not do was in itself a substantial 
y\ iuvuniMi. The truth is that it was not easy fbr_the_great 
imhiuio liu'in. with its flocks of sheep, to subsist sideby side 
with llm ninaller arable holdings of the other tenants, with- 
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It is easy to understand the strong motives for throwing 
together peasant holdings, if we keep our eyes on the picture 
of agricultural arrangements given in the maps. It will be 
seen that the different blocks of demesne land are often 
separated from each other by two or three strips belonging 
to the smaller tenantry, and that if such strips were removed 
they could be fitted together into a wide and unbroken ex- 
panse of territory. The manorial authorities have often, it 
is clear, been for a long time consolidating the demesne by 
exchange and purchase, so as to avoid the wastefulness of 
having land scattered in a hundred separate pieces, and the 
only obstacle to its complete unification consists of strips and 
patches which are held by tenants who are for one reason 
or another unwilling to sell, small spits and islands which 
stand out of the surrounding sea. Clearly there is an enor- 
mous temptation to make the tide flow over them as well, 
to complete the circuit by merging them in the demesne. 
Look, for example, at maps Xos. III., IV., and V. Here it is 
evident that there has been a good deal of consolidation. Both 
the tenants and the lord of the manor have been forming 
their strips into compact blocks. To unity of ownership has 
been added something like spatial unity. Still the process is 
by no means complete. There are awkward little pieces of 
land which interrupt the smooth surface of the great estate, 
pieces which one will have to walk round, where, if the 
demesne is used as arable, the demesne plough must stop, 
where, if it is used as pasture, a fence must be erected to 
shut out the demesne sheep. Or walk down a typical field 
and mark how the land is held. Here are the strips which 
one would pass, if one travelled from end to end of two 
parallel furlongs at West Lexham * in Norfolk in the year 
1575. They are copied in order from the map — 





Furlong A. 






Furlong B. 








ac. 


ro. po. 




ac 


ro. 


po. 


1. 


Will Yeivorton, Free- 
holder. 




1. 


Rub. Clemen te, Free- 
holder. 






2. 


Demesne . .2 


1 31 


o 


Demesne . . .0 


2 


4 


3.' 


Demesne . .0 


1 7£ 


3. 


Demesne . . .1 





3 


4. 


Will Yelvert. .n, Free- 
holder. 




4. 


Demesne . . .1 





39 



'• Huikhaui MSS., Map of West Lexiu»ra. 
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FUBLONO A. 








FUBLONO B. 










so. 


ro. 


po. 




ac. 


ro. po. 


5. Demesne . 


• . 





2 


7 


5. Demesne . 





1 24 


6. Demesne . 


. • 


1 


3 





6. Demesne . . 


1 


38 


7. Demesne . 


• . 





1 


11 


7. Demesne . 





1 22 


8. Demesne . 


• ■ 





2 


10 


8. Demesne . 


1 


2 19 


9. Demesne . 


. . 





2 


28 


9. Will Lee, Freeholder. 






IO. Glebe. 










10. WillGell,Copieholder. 






11. Demesne . 


■ ■ 


1 


2 


12 


11. Demesne . 


1 


1 39 


12. Demesne . 


• • 


3 








12. Demesne . 


2 


3 39* 


13. Glebe. 










13. Demesne . 


2 


1 25 



These furlongs, though the predominance of demesne land in 
them makes them not quite typical, illustrate sufficiently 
the awkward way in which the great farmer's stretch of 
land is interrupted by the little property of a free- 
holder or copyholder. The strips of Will Yelverton, Robert 
Clement, Will Lee, and Will Gell must have been a con- 
stant eyesore to the manorial authorities. Buy them out or 
evict them, and then the two furlongs will consist of nothing 
but demesne land and glebe. They will be two fields of quite 
a modern pattern and quite ready for enclosure. Leave 
these tenants where they are, and they are a permanent 
obstacle to unified management, all the more annoying be- 
cause they are so petty. They may even insist on the farmer 
observing the same course of cultivation as themselves, and 
on turning their beasts to common on his land after harvest ! 
Is it not inevitable that, as soon as the lord is pushed by 
economic forces into making his estate yield the maximum 
money return irrespective of a numerous tenantry or of the 
ancient methods of tillage, he should try in any way he can 
to get rid of what to him are troublesome excrescences, that 
he should begin questioning titles, screwing up rents, turning 
copyhold to leasehold ? 

If our hypothesis is correct we ought to be able to find 
manors where the strips formerly held by tenants have 
been merged in the demesne, so as to form a continuous 
expanse, in the hands of the lord or his farmer, out of 
what was formerly a collection of fragments of separate 
holdings. To see it verified, let us turn to another manor 
in the same county, that of Walsingham, 1 which was sur- 
veyed in the reign of Henry VIII. Here is a statement 

1 R. O. Aug. Off. Mite. Bks., vol. ccoxcix., f. 201 ff. 
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later. What is worth noticing here is the disposition, even 
in a Parliament composed 4^1 country gentlemen, to em- 
phasise the connection between the problems with which 
anti-enclosure and anti-vagrancy legislation have to 4eaL 
It is summed up in the eloquent peroration of a nameless 
member. " As this bill entered at first with a short prayer, 
* God speed the plough,' so I wish it may end with such 
success as the plough shall speed the poor." 1 
v - What became of the families displaced from the soil 
between their final eviction and that subsidence upon the 
stony breast of the Elizabethan Poor Law, which,' for some 
of them, was their ultimate fate ? There is no certain informa- 
tion to guide us. The tragedy of the tramp is his isolation. 
[Every man's hand is against him ; and his history is inevit- 
ably written by his enemies. Tet, beneath denunciations 
hurled upon him by those who lived warm and slept soft, 
we can see two movements going on, two waves in a vast 
and silent ebbing of population from its accustomed seats. 
In the first place there is a steady immigration into the towns 
on the part of those " who, being driven out of their habita- 
tions, are forced into the great cities, where, being very 
burdensome, men shut their doors against them, suffering 
them to die in the streets and highways." a The municipal 
records of the periods teem with complaints of the dis- 
order, the overcrowding, the violation of professional bye- 
laws, caused by rural immigration. The displaced peasant is 
the Irishman of the sixteenth century, and, like the Irish- 
man, he makes his very misery a whip with which to 
scourge, not alasl his oppressors, but men who often are 
not much less wretched than himself. He turns whole 
quarters into slums, spreads disease through congested 
town dwellings, and disorganises the labour market by 
crowding out the native artisan. Gild members find them- 
selves eaten up by unlawful men who have never served 
an apprenticeship in the town, and retort with regulations 
requiring the deposit of a prohibitive sum as an entrance 
fee from $11 immigrants who want to set up shop, especi- 
ally from those wretches who are thought to have a large 

1 Hut. MSS. Com., Marquis of Salisbury, Fart VII., pp. 541-543. 

* Lansd. MSS. 83, f. 68, quoted Gonner, Common Land and Endontir, p. 156 n. 
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family of children, at present snugly concealed in their last 
place of residence, but soon to be surreptitiously introduced,, 
a brood of hungry young cuckoos, if once their parents 
get a footing in the town. 1 Borough authorities, who 
see cottages "made down" into tenements in which pesti- 
lence spreads with fearful rapidity, seek to stamp out the 
very possibility of invasion by prohibiting the erection of 
now cottages or the subdivision of old. To judge 4>y their 
behaviour, the notorious Statute of 1662, which codified the 
existing customs as to settlement, must have been one of the 
most popular pieces of legislation ever passed by Parliament. 
Town * after town in the course of the sixteenth century tries 
to protect itself by a system of stringent inspection worth/ 
of modern Germany. Sometimes there is a regular expulsion 
of the aliens. " Forasmuch as it is found by daily experi- 
ence/' declare the authorities of Nottingham,* " that by the 
continual building and erecting of new cottages and poor 
v habitations, and by the transferring of bams and suchlike 
buildings into cottages, and also by the great confluence of 
many poor people from forrein parts out of this towne to 
inhabit here, and lykewise by the usual and frequent taking 
in ot" inmates into many poor habitations here, the poorer 
sor: of people do much increase ... it is ordered that no 
burgess or freeman on pain of £5 erect any cottage or con- 
vert anv building into a cottage in the town without license 
or :he Mayor, that no burgess or freeman, without a license, 
receive anv one from the country as a tenant, that every 
ian-ilord te bound in the sum of £10 to remove all foreign 
•.er-Ar-ts who have entered in the last three years before 
M*v I-: next.' What most troughs do for themselves is 
**a "t *~~r :r.anv regulations have been made by the Com- 

: ... '"y- ■■ - .«?■ •-- :«. w!. •>. r--. t?>-ITt. X<?t. 4. 1577: "Any trargeff 
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. '.'. "'. i..,i ■"- - : -. * z- r. "> ::t «.->.' ''r.iz r.- ■::h?r 'izs viU cor children nhall be 
! .\ / ,,.". . -. -...* ro-r. z '.:.\: :■■■■• , ->-t — " Xnc^ss 9 rol. L, Parti.: 
' V „"" -*- r :..:".-:-■■ i".: :<: ' r NVlt; . i. :■:!:* >ve idellv and hathe 

:.-s. - ■■-» i _- .". .•":.." >.z :~ tj..*^* free whence he cum 
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mon Council, done for London by Parliamentary legislation. 
It^is not a chance that the end of Elizabeth's reign sees the 
first two Housing_Acts, one * in 1589, enacting that only one 
family may live in a house, the other a applying to London 
alone, and forbidding the division of houses into tenements, 
the receiving of lodgers, or the erection of new houses for 
persons who are assessed in the subsidy book at less than £6 
in goods or £3 in lands. The evicted peasants are beginning 
to take their revenge. They have been taking it ever sine*. 
* In the second place there is a general movement from 
the enclosed to the open field villages. The families dis- 
placed by enclosure cannot easily enter into industry, even 
v if they wish to do so, for the avenue to most trades is 
blocked both by the Corporations and by the statutory 
system of a seven years' apprenticeship, which maintains 
professional standards at the expense of an unprivileged 
residuum. What they do is to follow the orthodox advice 
given to those who have lost their customary means 
of livelihood. They proceed to colonise, and to colonise 
in such numbers that they cannot easily be kept out. 
TJiey settle as squatters on the waste lands of those manors 
which have not been enclosed, and which, before the waste 
is turned into a sheep-run, offer no obstacle to immigration. 
That the possibility of using the manorial waste to accommo- 
date those who had no settled abode had occurred to states- 
men as one expedient for meeting the problem of the infirm 
and destitute, is shown by the sanction expressly given 
in the Poor Law of 1597 s to the expenditure of parish 
funds on the erection of cottages on the waste as residences 
for the impotent poor. In fact, however, the mobility of 
labour was becoming such that it was impossible, even if 
it had been desirabkvlo reserve those unutilised territories 
for the maintenance of the impotent. In spite of bitter 
protests from the existing inhabitants, refugees from other 
villages swarm down upon them in such numbers that the 
Act requiring four acres of land to be attached to each 
cottage cannot be observed, and the issuing of licences for 
the erection of cottages on the waste for able-bodied men, 
who have come with their families from a distance, becomes 

*31Elis.c.7. "36 Elk. c. 6. ' 39 Eliz. o.3. 
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lie in wait for the exceptionally unfortunate or the exception* 
ally improvident, for the sick, the aged, and the orphan, 
there is an increase in the number of those for whom 
access to the land, their customary means of livelihood, 
is unobtainable, and consequently a multiplication of the re- 
siduum for whom the haunting insecurity of the propertylees 
modern labourer is, not the exception, but the normal lot. 
It is this extension, of dflftfo"ti nn ^oog *ble-bodied men, 
who have the will, but not the mea ns, tonna employmen t, 
which is the peculiar feature of sixte enth century pauper ism, 
and which leads in 1576 to the most characteristic expedient 
of the Elizabethan Poor Law — the provision of materials ! 
upon which the unemployed can be set to w ork. The recog- 1 
nition that the relief of the destitute must be enforced as a 
public obligation was not the consequence of the survival 
of mediaeval ideas into an age where they were out of 
place, but an attempt on the part of the powerful Tudor 
state to prevent the social disorder caused by economic 
changes, which, in spite of its efforts, it had not been strong 
enough to control. 
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ofteuirom the point of view of tenure very different. Just as 
writers of the time lujnp together all classes of well-to-do 
small landholders under the name of yeomen, though the 
majority of them were not legally yeomen at all, so they 
constantly speak of evictions, ruinous fines, and rack-rents, 
without discriminating between the different clases of tenants 
whose different legal positions make them liable to suffer in 
very different degrees. One must remember, again, that in 
the sixteenth century a man might be called a copyholder 
because he held a copyhold tenement, but at the same time 
he might have, and very often had, additional land which 
he had leased from the demesne or from the waste, and in 
which his legal interest was quite different ; he might be a 
freeholder and at the same time be the farmer who leased 
the lord's demesne, or he might be freeholder, copyholder, 
and leaseholder in one, and even hold at the will of the lord 
other land which he had been allowed to occupy " by grant 
of the court," for example part of the manorial waste. 
Hence not only were the positions of tenants- at. will, lessees* 
and copyholders considered as classes, different from each 
other, but there was also a difference in the legal interest 
which individuals had in different parts of the lands which they 
cultivated. Even if the law gave protection to copyholders, 
a point to be discussed later, they might suffer from the con- 
solidation into large farms of those parts of their lands which 
they did not hold by copy, and the more they had gained 
in preceding years by adding to their holdings of customary 
land by leasing part of the demesne and of the waste, the 
heavier would be their loss when these additions were taken 
from them, while those whose holdings consisted entirely of 
such encroachments would be altogether ruined. Again, on 
those few manors where tenure at the will of the lord had 
not crystallised into copyhold, the tenant's position was even 
weaker than that of the lessee, for there was nothing but a 
custom unenforced by legal documents to prevent his eviction. 
There was thus opportunity for a considerable displace- 
ment of population without any need of raising the difficult 
question of the degree of security enjoyed by copyhold 
tenure. When a manor was occupied only by tenants at will 
without copies, or when its demesne lands were f 
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remained in the hands of one family for a century withou t 
being resumed by the lord* and without any attempt being 
made to increase the tenants' payments. It m ay have been 
cleared and cleaned, hedged and ditched, by the sweat of 
generations. . But 4 if t he mano r ial o ffici als have do ne their 
duty, that land has been marked as a" naw frying," finrnAfrTiinpr 
for which no custom can be pleaded and yhfol^ nn pwm*ript.iftn 
can protect. W hen the lord wishes to alter the condition 
of its tenure no vested interest can stand agains t mm" He 
wTIT throw If into a large farm, or double the rent, and the 
tenants can say nothing ; for they are mere lessees, unpro- 
tected by the sanctity of manorial custom, and to have his 
way he need only wait till their leases expire. That this is 
no impossible supposition is shown by the records of the 
manor of Hewlington. 1 In 1562 an inquiry was made into 
the rights of the tenants there, who seem to have been 
lessees for the term of forty years with a right of renewal to 
the heir. On investigation being made by the officers of the 
Crown, to whom the manor belonged, it was found that there 
was " a decay of the sum of one hundred and five pounds, 
six shillings, yearly rent, which in ancient tymes had been 
answered for the said landes"; which decay "as by. the 
auncrent records appeareth, did growe by reason of the great 
mortalitie and plague which in former tymes had been in 
the reign of Edward III. and also of the Rebellion of Owen 
Glendower and trouble that therefrom ensued ; . . . by reason 
of which mortalitie and rebellion the country was wasted, 
the Tenants and their houses destroyed, insomuch that the 
then lords of the soyle were constrayned by their stewards 
and officers to graunte the said landes at a lesser rent than 
formerlie was paid for the same to such as could be gotten 
to take it." Two hundred years after the great plague, its 
effect in reducing the rents of a few tenants on the Welsh 
Border is remembered: a commission calculates the sum 
due to the last penny, and is then required and authorised 
" to revise the said decayed rent," a fact which the jurors of 
the manor duly record in their presentment made another 
sixty years later. No doubt the Crown has an unusually 
good memory — nullum tempvs occwrrit regi. But what the 

1 For reference, see p. 130, note 2. 
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upon most manors all other classes of tenants together. 
Copyhold tenure was the rule, and tenure at will and lease- 
hold were generally the exception, though the latter was 
an important exception. If all copyholders had complete 
security, and were readily protected in their holdings by the 
courts, there would be little sense in talking of an agrarian 
revolution; for the changes, though they might still have 
caused much individual suffering, could hardly have con- 
stituted anything like the serious national danger which 
they were thought to be by many contemporaries. Again, 
the copyholders were in a special sense the kernel of a 
manor, the representatives of an ancient social system, 
around which the newer relationships of leasehold were, 
so to speak, comparatively modern accretions. It was with 
them and their business that the manorial courts were con- 
cerned; a copyhold tenement could not exist apart from 
a manor because surrender and admission in the manorial 
court was essential to its recognition as copyhold ; ancTthe 
very name of "customary tenants," by which copyholders 
were often described, suggests the special antiquity and 
fixity of their position. Even in the sixteenth century 
there were still manors where there were no tenants at all 
except copyholders, and the mere shedding of the outer 
layers of small leaseholders, who had sprung up around 
them, would have left the organisation of such manors 
quite intact. ' It would have cut back recent develop- 
ments; it would not have shaken rural society very seri- 
ously One's view of the importance of the agrarian changes 
of the sixteenth century will depend, therefore, to a great 
extent, upon the opinion which is formed of the legal posi- 
tion of the copyholders. 

The problem centres in the question to what extent a 
copyholder who was threatened with eviction could obtain 
protection from the courts. It is not at all easy to extract 
a definite answer on this point from the writers of the 
period, whose views as to the degree of security enjoyed 
by copyhold are often inconsistent with each other, and 
sometimes seem to be inconsistent with themselves. The 
layman certainly thought that copyhold tenants could be 
and were evicted, and this view seems to be supported by 
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Wighton, they are said to have been fixed at 4s. per acre 
" by the space of 100 years at least " ; on one, Aldeburgh, 
there is a curious distinction between the fines paid for land 
" in the fields/' which are at the will of the lord, and the 
fines paid for cottage tenements, which are fixed at 2s. when 
the site is built upon and Is. when the site is not covered. 
Elsewhere when the fine is fixed the ordinary payment seems 
to be usually two years' rent on descent, with sometimes a 
small addition, sometimes a small deduction, when the 
tenement is alienated during the tenant's life. Estates of 
inheritance and fixed fines do not necessarily go together. 
The general situation on the small number of manors for 
which information has been obtained is set out below. 1 
Table I relates to duration of tenancies, Table II to the 
character of admission fines. In each table, line (a) gives 
Dr. Savine's figures, line (6) our own, line (c) the total of 
both together. 

Table XIII 

I 
Duration of Tenure 





Copyholds of 
Inheritance. 

26 
22 

47 


Copyholds for 
Yean but with 
Bight of Renewal 
(i.e. Tirtually 
Copyhold* of 
Inheritance). 


Copyholdi for 
life or LItm. 


Copyholds for 

Yean bat with- 

out Right of 

Renewal (i.e. 

▼totoalhr Leases 

for Yean). 


H 

(a) 82 
(6) 60 
(c)142 


17 

2 

19 


40 
33 
73 


« ■ • 

8 
3 



II 





Character of Fines 




Manors. 


Fines Certain. 


Fines Uncertain. 


Partly Certain aod 
Partly Uncertain. 


(a) 86 
W 61 
<*) 147 


28 
2o 
53 


58 
35 
93 


• • • 

1 
1 



1 See Appendix II. 
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If to a modern economist the demand for reasonable fines and 
rents savours of sentimentality and confusion, he most logic- 
ally condemn not only the peasants and their champions, 
but the statesmen ; not only Ket and Hales and More and 
Latimer, but almost every member of every Elizabethan 
Privy Council. After all, all the precedents are on the side 
of an attempt to enforce a standard which shall be in- 
dependent of the result which might be reached by higgling 
between this landlord and that tenant. Prices are fixed, 
wages are fixed, the rate of interest islixed, though The 
money ~ market is becoming mb7eT0MTttl0fl9 CflllBlVU,' Uloie 
and mors critical of old-fashioneST attempts at Interference; 
the fines which freeholders must pay on admission have been 
fixed for centuries. Jfow that copyhold has got the pro- 
tection of the Courts, itli not unnatural tfiat tenants should 
ask the State to do with regard (6 the bafgaih ttOSt affecti ng 
them what it already does for "bargains oT nearly every other 
kind.. It is not unnatural that, even wK en tlie T ine is not 
settled by custom at a definite sum, tlaey shouIJjJemand 
nevertheless that the Courts should sanctiojTthat establish- 
ment of a " common rule/ 1 which is the ideal of the eco- 
nomically weak in all ages. 

Yet we shall miss the full significance of the movement 
which we have examined, if we take their demands without 
analysis, and do not look at the other side of the picture. 
There waa much to be sai<L on the side of the manorial 
authorities, harsh as they often were. The criticism which 
Norden, 1 with a surveyor's experience, makes upon the out- 
cry against the upward movement of fines, by pointing out 
that the whole scale of prices and payments has been shifted 
by the depreciation in the value of money, is perfectly 
justified. For money hod depreciated, depreciated enor- 

1 Norden, The Surveyor* $ Dialogue, Book I.: "Surveyor. The tennant 
leaveth commonly one either in right of inheritance, or by surrender, to 
•uoceed him, and he bj customs of the manor is to be accepted tenant, 
alwaies provided he must agree with the lord, if the cnatome of the manor 
hold not the fine certain as in few it doth. . . . Farmer. Yon mnoh mistake 
it, for I will show by ancient court rolls that the fine of that which is now 
£20 was then but 13s. 4d. t and yet will yon amy they are now as they were 
then f Surveyor, Tea, and I thinke I erre little in it. For if yon consider 
the state of things then and now, yon shall find the proportion little differing; 
for so mnoh are the prices of things vendible . . . now increased as may 
well be said to exceed the prices then as mnoh as £20 exceeds the 19s* 4d." 



PART III 

THE OUTCOME OF THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 

" Lords spiritual and temporal, have it in your mind 
This world as it waveth, and to your tenants be kind." 

— The Proclamation of the Commons, Gairdner, 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIIL, 
xii. I. 163. 

" We must needs fight it out, or els be brought to the lyke slavery 
that the Frenchmen are in. . . . Better yt were therefore for us to dye 
like men, than after so great misery in youth to dye more miserably 
in age."— E. E. T. S., Crowley, The Way to Wealth. 

Doctor. "On my faithe youe trouble youreselves . . . youe that be 
justices of everie countrie ... in sittinge upon commissions almost 
wekely." 

Knight. "Surely it is so, yet the Kinge must be served and the 
commonwealth. For God and the Kinge hathe not sent us the poore 
lyving we have, but to doe services therefore amonge our neighbours 
abroad." — TheComraonweal of this Realm of England. 

" We have good Statutes made for the Commonwealth, as touching 
commoners and inclosers, many meetings and sessions ; but in the end 
of the matter there cometh nothing forth." — Latimer, First Sermon 
preached before King Edward VI., March 8, 1549. 
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He started to hedge and ditch it, which of ooume involved 
the exclusion of the other inhabiiams from, zh* r^ztes of 
pasture which they had hitherto enjoyed. Acoacdzngiy the 
villagers, led by twelve of their number, of whom ibor be- 
longed to one family, removed the ditch. lore down the 
enclosure, which consisted of " XTJTT hundredth qnxksetts 
willowes and willowe stackes . . . and did ut derive destroy and 
cum the sayd stacks and quick setts in pieces," proceeding at 
the same time, with the object of protecting iheir own glu- 
ing land against encroachments, themselves to divide up 
the land into smaller enclosures to be held by each man in 
severalty. Godfrey Bradshaw then obtained warrants fat 
the preservation of the peace against the ringleaders, and it 
the same time induced the lessor, who was Sir Balph Sadler, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy, to address a letter to them 
directing them not to interfere with any houses, hedges, or 
ditches, which might in future be constructed round the land. 
They received his communication, but massed in force with 
arms on Chinloy Hill, pulled down what still remained of 
Bradshaw's hedges, and then proceeded to organise the 
nucleus of a very pretty agitation. They gave part of the 
herbage, which was nominally in the occupation of the unfor- 
tunate lessee, to one William Beard, on condition that, after 
the manner of his betters in the good old days before the 
Tudors, he should " maynteyn them geynst the Queenes 
Majestic, 11 his support taking the form of an agreement that 
he "should from tymo to tyme send them Ydill ryotouse 
p'sons to assysto them in these yll doinges." They then 
raised a fund, presumably by a levy on the inhabitants, called 
a meeting in the forest of High Peak, and set off about the 
tenth of June to Bakewell for a further conference, arrang- 
ing in the meantime that some one should burn Godfrey 
Bradshaw's house, and that while his enclosures, if re-erected, 
should bo pulled down, the other inhabitants should make 
haste to divide up the disputed land into twenty-one separate 
parcels. When the Bradshaws, having got their warrants, 
tried with the aid of the village constable to execute them, 
their opponents (" the land was grabbed from him, and he 
did what any decent man would do " *) threatened them with 

1 Synge, The Ptafrg qf< R*r» W*kL 
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" Jack. Now for that Slaunder's sake, 
Companye by night I take, 
And, with all that I may make, 
Cast hedge and ditch in the lake, 
Fyxed with many a stake 
Though it was never so faste 
Yet asondre it is wraste. 

• • • • • • 

IIabby Clowte. Gud conscience should them note 
Ther neighbours quietly to love, 
And thus not for to wrynche 
The commons styl for to pinch, 
To take into their hande 
That be other mennes land. 

Jack. Thus do I, Jack of the Style, 
Now subscrybe upon a tyle. 
This I do and will do with all my myght, 
For sclaundering me yet do I but right, 
For common to common again I restore 
Wherever it hath been yet common before. 
If agayni* they enclose it never so faste 
Agayne asondre it shall be wraste. 
They may be ware by that is paste 
To make it agayne is but waste.' 9 

To take into your hand what is other men's land, that 
the grievance. To restore common to common again, tl 
is the obvious remedy, a remedy which is not serion 
opjx>scd to the agrarian policy of most sixteenth centi 
statesmen. But the more far-seeing of the peasants re* 
what their followers do not, that these troubles which 
going on in so many different parts of England cannot 
dealt with by isolated bodies of villagers, however g» 
their cause may bo. They require the intervention of 
I Government. How the Government is to IhlSfveneT] 
lay down in two documents which are perhaps the o 
two popular programmes of agrarian reform ever p 
lished in England since 1381. The first, contained 
two of the articles 1 drawn up at Doncaster in 1536 
short enough : — "~ 

11 That the lands in Westmoreland, Cumberland, Kend 
Dent, Sedbergh, Furness, and the abbey lands in Mashi 
shire, Kyrkbyshiro, Nothcrdalo, may be by tenant right, i 

1 Gainlncr, L. ami P. of Ihnry V/II. t xi. 1246. 
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lords ought to pay the same to their bailiffs for their rents 
gathering, and not the tenants. 1 

" We pray that no man under the degree of a knight or 
esquire keep a dove house, except it hath been of an old 
ancient custom. 

" We pray that all freeholders and copyholders may take 
the profits of all commons, and there to common, and the 
lords not to common nor to take profits of the same. 

" We pray that no feudatory within your shires shall be 
a councellor to any man in his office making, whereby the 
King may be truly served, so that a man being of good 
conscience may be yearly chosen to the same office by the 
commons of the same shire. 

• ••»••• • 

" We pray that copyhold land that is unreasonably rented 
may go as it did in the first year of King Henry VII., and 
that at the death of a tenant or of [at] a sale the same 
lands to be charged with an easy fine, as a capon or a reason- 
able [sum] of money for a remembrance. 

• ••••*. . 

" We pray that all bondmen may be made free, for God 
made all free with his precious bloodshedding. 

"We pray that rivers may be free and common to all 
men for fishing and passage. 

"We pray that the poor mariners or Fishermen may 
have the whole profits of their fishings, as porpoises, 
grampuses, whales, or any great fish, so it be not prejudicial 
to your Grace. 

" We pray that it be not lawful to the lords of any manor 
to purchase land freely, or [and] to let them out again by 
copy of court roll to their great advancement and to the 
undoing of your poor subjects. 

" We pray that no man under the degree of . . • shall 
keep any conies upon any of their freehold or copyhold, 

1 The gmmmar is bad, but the sense is dear enough. Lords most stop 
shifting on to tenants burdens which lords ought to bear. 
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unless he pale them in, so that it shall not be to the common 
nuisance. 

• •••• ••• 

" We pray that your Grace give license and authority by 
your gracious commission under your Great Seal to such 
commissioners as your poor commons hath chosen, or to 
as many of them as your Majesty and your Council shall 
appoint and think meet, for to redress and reform all such 
good laws, statutes, proclamations, and all other your pro- 
ceedings, which hath been hidden by your justices of your 
peace, shreves, escheators, and other your officers, from your 
poor commons, since the first year of the reign of your noble 
grandfather, King Henry VII. 

• ••••••• 

" We pray that no lord, knight, esquire, nor gentleman, 
do graze nor feed any bullocks or sheep, if he may spend 
forty pounds a year by his lands, but only for the provision 
of his house. 1 ' , 

yghe ^ programme of the peasants is partly political^ The 
Northerners insist that Parliament and the Crown must 
interfere, and the Norfolk leaders ask for a permanent 
commission to do the work which the county justices, 
who are interested in enclosing, have wilfully neglected. 
\ g„» if ; a TYiaj^iy ^/^Qflji'n T he State is to do no more 1 

than re store the old usage s]] and the end of all is to be a 
sort of idealised manorial customary enforced by a strong 
central Government throughout the length of the land, free 
use of common lands, reduced rents of meadow and marsh, 
reasonable fines for copyholds, free fisheries, and the abolition 
of the lingering disability of personal villeinage. The most 
striking thing about these demands is their conservatism. 
Almost exactly a hundred years later agrarian reform 
will be demanded as part of a new heaven and a new 
earth. Agrarian agitation will be carried on in terms of 
theories as to the social contract, of theories as to the 
origin of private property. Its leaders will be appealing to 
Anglo-Saxon history to prove to the indifferent ears of 
a Government which has saved them " from Charles, our 
Norman oppressor," that " England cannot be a free common- 

Y 
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the Crown. What they wanted, in the first place, was 
fair conditions of land tenure, the restoration of the cus- 
tomary relationships which had protected them against 
the screw of commercial competition. When they went 
further, they looked for an exercise of Royal Power 
to reduce to order the petty tyranny of local magnates. 
and to carrv out the intentions of a Government which 
they were inclined to think meant them well, "to redress 
and reform all such good laws, statutes, proclamations, 
and all other your proceedings which hath been bidden by 
your justices of your Peace . . . from your poor commons." 
Such movements are a proof of blood and sinew and of 
a high and gallant spirit. They are the outcome^ of a society 
where the normal relations are he%ltJb^, where men aze 
attached to the established order, where they possess the 
security and control over the management of their own 
lives which is given by property, and, possessing this, pos- 
sess the reality of freedom even though thev stand outside 
the political state. Happy the nation whose pe ople has 
not forgotten how to rebel. 

The social disturbances caused bv enclosure, with its 
accompaniments of rack-renting and evictions, were one 
cause whivh compelled the Governments of our period to 
give attention to the subject. Though no direc; concessions 
were made to them, their lessons weren;-: aliogeiher wasted. 
because it is plain that they impressed on ihe minds of 
statesmen the idea that to rrcvent disorder :: was nevess&rv 
tor the State t.^ interfere in favour •:: '.cCic'A Rnnldis - 
content, whi;:; rv.ight have lx-*n i^signidcAn: in an age of 
greater politi.al stability derived a :a.:t:t:-:;i5...;sipasaiE* 
from the .■ircu:v.sta:t:es f the sixteenth ^niary. when is 
miirht Iv exrloited : v a re :>: Ulcus ~lr.:r.:v whtJi. for all 
that nicst :r.er. kue -\ ::::^h.t re.Cv re a n*ior.;v of the 
nati.n lv \ r^tst i _::.-::> -s. ::? nfrirT VII. r*^-:-:a 
enthusiasts ur.I-;r H-:r.ry VIII.. r.st.rir? :: & C*:L:-c 
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';«;}.:';:>..'.:.* The O.^vjii will dir*:-: ibe /usiioes to read 
*.m;:;. ^ ;«Av.?i or. # .hf; 'i-r.v '.: en.Tl.v~Ts :•: :heir cperaiirei 
*."; *o 4 .h'; r.aV: ; ar.d •.LreaV::. :Lesi with a summons to 
WhivJjtJ; j*: i';». *-h';v mer.d :h*:ir wavs. A stream of 
<-/*rT*:*.y*iA*i:.<'Ji pours irr.o London from ;he Government's 
a;";jj*K !n *.ho c'i'ijj-.i'rs — reiurus as to :he supplies of wheat 
available for co.Miurnption, applications for permission to 
liwfih'; iL'; ox port of food-stuffs, statistics as to prices, 
information as lo unemployment, information as to vagrancy 
haw! on a 'lay-count" of vagabonds. The Council digests 
it,, tuA sends out its n j and at os to continue this and alter that, 
to raiao w;i^<-h or reduce prices, to inspect granaries, punish 
middlemen, whip sturdy rogues, relieve the poor. Bad 
means of communi'-atioii, scanty and inaccurate intelligence. 
incompetent local officials, prevent administration from run- 
ning smoothly ; and as the Civil War approaches incompet- 
ence becomes recalcitrance. Nevertheless the engine is a 
powerful one, and up to a year or two before the meeting of 
the Lou;; Parliament its throb is felt throughout the country. 
% Sneli a system of centralised supervision, which can meet 
emergencies with promptitude, and can adjust regulations to 
the varying needs of ditVercnt years and different localities, is 
a net'essity in any society where economic relationships are 
made the object of authoritative control. .Under the Tudois 
and first two Stuarts the Council does "^ *hft* is dnnft Y* 
day by several State departments — the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, the Hoard of Education, the Local Govern- 
niont Hoard, the Homo Office, as well as much that is left 
to Private Hill legislation. But the Council is, of course, 
much more than an executive organ. It J s also a c ourt 
of law. It- does not only make rules, it punishes people 
for breaking them. Sometimes it exercises jurisdiction 
itHclf. More oft on. at any rate in the cases arising out of 
the ooonomio questions with which we are chiefly concerned, 
it. ihhuon an order, and loaves the punishment of breaches 
of it to tho Court of Star Chamber and the Court of 
tn^ggti*. Into i ho controversy as to the constitutional 
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oenturies, it seems that the one guiding thread, which might 
tiave led some way through the welter of confusion, was 
offered by the sharp distin ction drawn by Hales between ^ 
those enclosures which were made by tb&JRP&ange and 
consolidation of s t f |7p« f wit.li a yiw.fc/i hfitliflr, jiusba ndry. 
and those which had as their effect the conversion of" 
arable .land la ^pasture, the monopolising of commons, and 
the eviction of tenants. The arguments in favour of the 
fiist} type of enclosure were too cogent for any policy which 
condemned enclosing in general to have the smallest pros- 
pect of success. The only possibility of averting the ruin 
to the peasantry which accompanied depopulation lay in 
encouraging them generally to follow the example of their 
brothers in Kent, Essex, Devonshire, and Cornwall, who 
had for centurieB been substituting a more progressive 
husbandry for the " mingle mangle " of the open fields, with- 
out the disastrous consequences Entailed by the spread of 
capitalist agriculture in other parts of the South and 
Midlands. ^B ut such a frank encouragement of certa in 
ki nds of en closure tor the sake of repressing others implied 
an apprecia tion uf the economics uf Ihu pro blem t O^hich 
compa ratively few p ersons i n our J>eriod had attained, 
quite beyond the grasp oF Governments,' which, 
worst, ftS* UUflur TTkHVlcTi!7"were~\ui£e " indifferent 
to the sufferings of the poorer classes, and, at their best, 
conceived public interests to be served best by a strict . 
maintenance of customary conditions. Somerset's policy 
of deliberately restoring ancient relationships with a .strong 
h^nd nnnlH hftl^Y. jgven be begun withou QEos^ who pur- 
sued it ta kin g sides' in a bit ter econoiynV. AgifrAt.inn and 
essaying openly to reverse the whole agrarian movement 
with which, in the course of the past half century, the 
wealth of the middle and upper classes, at any rate south 
of the Trent, had become inextricably identified. It in- 
volved in fact a retu rn fn **** policy of Wolsey, and a 
return to it under conditions which made Wolsey's policy 
doubly hard to carry out, inasmuch as, on the one hand,* 
the position of Somerset as temporary head of a jealous 
aristocracy was far weaker than that of the omnipotent 
Cardinal, and, on the other hand, the lapse of twenty years 
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had seen the growth of a generation to which enclosures 
wore a vested interest. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think of the whole agrarian 
episode between the death of Henry VIII. and the fill 
of Somerset as the mere freak of a misguided doctrinaire, 
if wo can see difficulties which he did not, if we can smile 
at the thought of any Government at once* so incompetent 
and but for Somerset himself, so entirely selfish, carrying 
out a great conservative revolution in the teeth of the new 
wealth and power of the country, we must also remember 
that he was not alone in thinking the spoliation of the weaker 
rural classes not only, as it certainly was, illegal, but also 
ho patently unjust as to amount to a national crime, and iha: 
in that ago men overestimated the ability of a Government 
lint to modify economic habits almost as much as they under- 
let, i mated it two and a half centuries later. Somerset can 
hardly have been ignorant of the tremendous risks involved 
in \\\h policy. But he may well have thought inaction no: 
only baser than, but almost as dangerous as, action. I; was 
tuiriaiii that, unless the Government interferai-fca^protec; 
t.oi lauts, there would be a series of peasants' revolts. The heft 
aiiNwor to the charge of stirring up class TiatrecT which was 
iiimlo against Somerset, as against all who call attenii?c. :o 
u h trust's, was that agrarian rioting had begun in Hertfrrd- 
hliiiu 1 Imloro the Commission on Enclosures was sen: ou*_ 
l liiti mi those counties where it took its work seriouslT 
tmltir was maintained till the end of 1-348, and thai ct&t* 
ihhimluiiwu>s did not take place until the following ye»r 
ttlum it luvaino evident that, both in Parliament and :•- :b± 
(tiiiutoil, l hi 1 I'rotectors policy had been beat-en by ih* :p- 
|hiMiinii of the great landowners. Nor is there any reascc 
in iluiilii die sineeritv of Somerset himself (though he like 
tit i.i y Mim rise, had speculated in monastic estates i. h^werc 
himih ilit'i'n may be to regret that his policy did n:*: :c=£ 
lulu hlii»iiu;rr hands, or fall upon times which were fr: — 
«i |iiililu-itl point of view, less hopelessly :mpra.::?^:Ir. Ai 
4«Uniu|ii wit.s made to set a good example :■!. :*.■£ Cr:T: 

1 .\ | »| h» 1 1 » U \ I . • M i n.* 1 ,:ir.: »c ": " » t i: t : or. of Tlu Ctmrk •*- «*» V — " 7.7.*: \~um ** 
A.ty.'.Mi.i IUt. "?» .li !i-i:.t. ;\ -v:ii. ■■ Wha? tr.tr to:. :.-.icf >ff.rs "^> Z^Cr 
tina»«..n * t» irni ii".t!»*. sr. ;i*urreci:oL in Herucedai^rs :rr im r»~Er» 
Ml Ninili«ll t<iul i'lu->i: :.:'.: ." 
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lifeline! Lih ■ hd'jrmaxvjn and PeuiioL axr&ios: zja 
of tht JVjj ^>jiiJ!jjoiifc." f J Above all. ih& poor cazmuBk 
earlier irj iht vear fchowu unmistakable sixm* of mdnci 
iheiuM;!v^. *'J"h«s rwjk of Somerset'* ovt; fvhhicet 
the prevalent dlhoonvent wak the forniaiioL o: eanifuasr 
a parly under l he name of the "CommoEFeLiii sta. 
Jjaiiuier ah jth prophet and Hales as its ziihZi of aszioL 
had a program lue buiiieieiitly definite u- jmi 
peasantry and to terrify the jjrea: landed prrari&m. i 
June Jbt a Royal Gj rii minion ^was appointed ::■ ingcasuB 
oHenoefe com milled a>'a:nh*. the Acts forbid dim: r 
of araUe to pasture and depopulation. The On 
divided jthelf into several committers to deal 
parth of the country. Only one of them, hover er. sansszg 
of John Jiulefc and Jive of his colleatrues, *roi senoiisJT v. 
work. It hftd a larj/e area to cover — the counties cc Orirs- 
hhire, lierkhhire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire. Beii:e"5sLr* 
Huckinj/haniKhire, and Northamptonshire — and me 
wan the centre of the agitation against enclosure. Ii 
to have interrupted its labours during autumn aad ttl^ 
hut it wah hnny in June, July, and August 1548. and jjiii 
the Hummer of 154 'J, hy which time, however, the 
the landed /entry against its proceedings, and of the 
against the inactivity of the Commission as a whole h*c 
reached a point which made it hardly possible for :: :-:■ i: 
more than collect inform at ion. Considering the dim cullies 
of its task, and the wide tract of country to be covered, iis 
behaviour appeaiH to have been thorough and business-like. 
Tim usual procedure was to empanel a jury of twelve is 
ouch place visited, to whom Hales delivered an address 
explaining the objects and methods of the inquiry, as se; 

1 NlrvjNi, KreUiiiiatirnl Aft mortal*. 

■ Tlu« proclamation appointing tlio Commission is printed bj Strrpt. 
ou. eit. t vul. ii., Hook 1., chap, ii. The opt-rative part of it runs: "Am 
tlmrtiforn, lln . . . hath appointed, according to the said acts and proclaim- 
tloiiri, it viuw mid inquiry to l>o made of all such as contrary to the s&:4 
twin an<l gudly itrilinunc.i's luivi* made enclosures and pasture of that which 
wan uruhlti ^rouiul, or lrt any house, tenement, or mease decay or f&£ 
down, or dmio anything contrary of the good and wholesome articles 
contain ud in thu nai«l acts." In my account, of the situation under Somerset 
1 ha vi* followed 1 lit* (loiMimenis printed by Ktryiie, and the appendix to 
Mitt) Luiuoiid'H introduction to The Onartmnnaf. of thu Realm of Eny- 

■\ 
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interests of the poorer classes. As Elizabethan statesmen 
discovered * at the end of the century, there was room for 
a. policy which would prevent the wholesale displacement 
of tenants, and nevertheless offer an encouragement to 
tlxe formation of the compact holdings out of the scattered 
strips and common pastures, which the agricultural experts 
were unanimous in condemning. There are faint indications 
of an understanding that a fair middle course was possible 
in a remarkable case which comes from the little Hunting- 
donshire town of Godmanchester. 1 At Godmanchester there 
ixad been the usual changes of the preceding half century. 
Rents had been raised, cottages pulled down, woods destroyed 
and turned to pasture, while the meadows, which under the / 
Act of 1547 had been confiscated from the local gild, offered / 
st tempting prey to some enterprising speculator. On com- 
plaints coming before the Council in the summer of 1549 a 
comprehensive scheme of reorganisation was drawn up. All 
persons with more than one house were to let at the customary 
rent that which they did not use themselves. All persons 
who had pulled down houses or converted them to other 
purposes than the accommodation of tenants were either to 
rebuild them or to build new ones, and to let them to any 
one offering the customary rent before Michaelmas 1549. 
The groves of wood converted to pasture were to be enclosed, 
so as to prevent the depredations made upon them by stray- 
ing beasts, and, if necessary, the land was to be sown with 
acorns. With the gild lands a course was taken which, in 
the scramble for land which was going on in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, was unfortunately highly unusual. 
According to the Council's directions they were to "be 
divided among the inhabitants thereof in this manner ; that 
is to say to every ploughland five acres, and to every 
cottager and artificer there dwelling, or which hereafter 
upon the houses to be now builded shall dwell, one acre, 
and, if the number do not extend, then for every ploughland 
four, and so for lack of the rate every ploughland three, and 
the residue of the said acres falling after that rate to be 
divided among the cottagers, paying for every of the said 

1 See p. 355. 

1 Act* cf the Privy Council, New Series, vol. ii. pp. 294-296. 
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The rise in corn prices which occurred from 1629 to 1631 
produced another burst of activity ~ whichTs to be attributed 
partly to a genuine desire to protect the potff grctatfttas, aiA 
partly to the hope .that the fines. impp^d ngpn Ancloaerg" 
might squeeze a few drops into the Gov ernment's ever 
thirsty Exchequer. In 1630 directions were issued by the 
Council to the justices of five Midland counties to remove 
all enclosures made in the last two years on the ground that 
they led to depopulation and were particularly harmful in 
time of dearth. 1 In 1632, 1635, and 1636, three Com- 
missions were appointed, and special instructions to enforce 
the Statutes against enclosure were issued to the Justices 
of Assize. 1 That the inquiry was not a mere formality is 
proved by the State Papers of the period. In part of the 
country, at any rate, land which had been pasture was 
ploughed ■ up in obedience to the Government's orders, and 
a list of offenders, including — the Government must have 
seen his name with grim satisfaction — Lord Saye and Sele, 
was returned to the Council, some of whom were still being 
prosecuted in the Court of Star Chamber as late as 1639. 
This is the last occasion on which we can trace the adminis- 
tration of this part of the Tudor State policy. T^P ftgitftf* nn 
against eaetaMues was carried on under the Common wealth . 
The diggers under Winstanley came Into prominence for a 
moment, only to be disclaimed by the respectable 4 opponents 
of enclosure and to be instantly suppressed by the Govern- 
ment, and there was a crop of pamphlets in the years 
between 1650 and 1660 which dealt with the evils of de- 

1 Leonard, Trans. Royal Hut. Society, vol. xiz. 

» Ibid. 

• For the ploughing up of pasture, S. P. D., Oh. I. vol. cccciv. 142, and 
vol. ccoolxxv. 72 ; for Lord Saye and Sele, vol. cccbrii. 60, 1637 ; order of 
Council that the Attorney-General should forthwith proceed by information 
in the Star Chamber against Viscount Saye and Sele for depopulation and 
conversion of houses and lands. 

4 J. Moore, A Target for Tillage : " My purpose is not here to plead for 
. . . any other idle drones and wretched atheists. . . . All these I acknow- 
ledge to be the greatest wasters and spoylers of our country, worse by many 
donees than any depopulators, oppressors, and decayors of villages. . . . 
All these I know abhorre the plough, and are enemies to the State ; who 
yet (I oonfesse) in their high talke do justify tillage and will be ready 
no doubt to reforme the decay thereof with spade and pickaxe." (The 
copy of this pamphlet which I have seen is dated 1611. I have ventured 
to assume that this is a misprint, and that it should be placed with John 
Moore's other pamphlets on enclosure, 1653-1666.) 
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political freedom, because it strengthened instead of re- 
pressing the local initiative on which the success of repre- 
sentative government ultimately depends. But the very 
ahfiencfl nf frnrftftiiftTftfty had the disadvantage that it made 
it almost impossible to enforce the jflgpi** ft^T^j^^jfthion 
of the lav , whenever it conflicted with thejqcal ir$ejfifit& of 
nlftR^ who pat pn tfa? qonnty hftncR/"^ not unimportant 

chapter in English history is contained in the complaint of 
the Norfolk rebels that the legislation of the last fifty years 
had been " hidden" from them by the Justices of the Peace. 
The account of the proceedings of the Commission of 1548, 
which had to drag information out of juries packed with 
the employees of enclosing landlords, and from witnesses 
who gave it under threat of eviction — above all, the pained 
amazement of a great landowner who found that the Com* 
mission declined to accept evidence from his servants as 
unbiassed — is a specimen so typical, that, if it were found in 
isolation, we could hardly fail to fit it back into its English 
context. 1 Hales, the one statesman whom the agrarian 
problem produced, put his finger on the root of the difficulty 1 
in the third Bill which he introduced into Parliament in 
1548. The substance ctf its proposals, though sufficiently 
rigorous to modern notions, was not in itself more drastic 
than others which actually became law. Its novelty 
lay in the machinery by which it was to be enforced. 
Surveys of pastures were to be made annually by the 
curate and two men of every parish, and those breaking 
the law were to be presented for trial. In other words, 
the initiative in returning offences was to be taken by 
those chiefly interested in preventing them. According 
to Hales, it was the last provision for making the ad- 
ministration of the Statute a reality which Parliament 
found intolerable. 8 
~" Must we, then, dismiss the efforts of the Tudor and Stuart 
statesmen to soften the harshness of the agrarian revolution 
as a mere piece of solemn futility ? The simplicity of the 
solution makes it a tempting one ; but it is too simple to 

1 Appendix to Introduction to The Commomoeal of thit Realm of England 
(Lamona), p. lis. 

* Ibid*, p. lxv. : " This was it that by t the mare by the thombe." 
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--.:. ~n ne *ir?r -^ic-? t~ mist ::«. lice "hat our literarr 

m 

". ^-.- 4 Lie-:uic<i. ^■: k ;:s*r ." .s "iliest St just '.h«.^ 
-^r ir^u vhich tn --■ .er": • n*il ir-red* m rr'-ni restrain" 
i ■_• "-r'1 y "b- ,Te:i: i^r-iil- r:>. I: is inevitable "iui: 

— r." ^nd Haies sh- 'iji iter. ";e :i m:. But one oann* i 

j-*r rz: ■ miner: a -r. :he "".s-rlessness f legislation, uttered 

n-r T " nun " he S r uz ' ; : «■ > ^ « ur^" en* :• I- " sinir wen. 1 v : . rr uailr 

. ._,._■. -ii'jw "ha: 'h- law x u? e-;;al.ly ineitoetive under 

.-1--T.- .nuher "*v«-. -•;.:■. esft« rs. Ar.d. in "he second pLiev. 

.. _.i.: 'he rreiiutii" ~~r?r-;z_ :: r f :he Council had 

-._ - r\?aiiv hi "uvuviiLult ii^h-hamieti pr'-ceediru:. 

.n'.'.r "u mo.st •: what w-r kn- w t" "he adininistri- 

^t • eri« d. A Sraru'.rr ciL'h: '. e a dead letter but i 

,. - - n he Council tl> mean: "o Le «:i:eyed. By_m> 

. rr?*mem has discovered :he iiaclrftme.ss of relying :• ? 

_^ ..-^^itnt of ".he law ■ n :Le intervention of suwr/r 

_- -ices its adininiatrati-n in "he har.dji of specTi! 

— ■ *-rs direct Iv responsible to :he Cen:ral Govern- 
a. *-..'in view runs counter to "he opinion of the peasan:? 

-~ "*FP er ^k* 8 ***' The victims of agrarian i^gpres- 

-■L^lse that though they have little to hope from the 

_.._..-. ;es. who are their landlords ami employers. the 

.. — a uuiicv i& on the whule favourable t..« thee 

— .vi :u r ^ -t with appeals rVir pr«-teeti«.'n. Tte Jus::- r c* 
-•:*v r.o friends to that polirv. But in the sixteenth 
-^.Ttruth centuries they are by n» means the ir.- 

_^. lUtucracy which they became later, and *re 
^ iO&elv by the Privy Council. From Norfolk. X-:> 
Lincolnshire. Derbyshire. Leicestershire. :u*i 
A England, they send returns to the Government ■:■: 
jen, 1 a^d ^ e Government is quite ready, as we have 
r -,l revise the action of its delegates when it thinks 
" '" - been biassed by personal interests. In Yorkshire 
j ," _ f aeveral townships present offenders before the 
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the rule in all economic matters that were the objec 1 . :: 
authoritative regulation — and few were not — to be by iisai 
anv cause tor abandoning it. The real reason for the •xafr 
lion of interference in the land question which we nonce 
after 1(540 is to he found, not in the fact that in:ervenam 
had invariably proved too inetteotive to be worth cooGinmar 
but in the change of policy caused by thejwehecked domina- 
tion of Parliament in domestic affairs, \The victor y oi The 
Parliamentary forces over the Crown me&fiC the triumph i 
the landed gentry over the only power which wsrwsnr 
enough to enforce the administration of unpopular Suras 
in the teeth of their opposition. It prepared the inrw 
the reign of the great landlord who regards himself a 
charged with a peculiar responsibility for promoting p Jb 
needs of agriculture, which he alone is presumed to under- 
stand — and in fact, to do him justice, does sometimes under- 
stand very thoroughly — a weary Titan who pushes fonwri 
enclosure from a sheer sense of public duty. On the one 
hand there is a change in the standpoint from which agrarian 
policy is regarded. The aim of maintaining a prospered 
peasantry becomes subordinate to that of obtaining the 
maximum output from tho soil. This change materially 
1 aflects the attitude adopted towards enclosure. T he Tud or 
Governments had endeavoured to protect the rights of com- 
moners, because commons were an indispensable adjunc: 
to small-scale subsistence farming. The new view is thit 
j commons are waste lands which had much better" be im- 
I proved, and which are most likely to bo improved if they 
x pass into the control of men who have capital to" Sftfnd 
1 upon them.1 Even under the Stuarts this doctrine begins to 
I gather weight, and naturally so. for it both flattered their 
ambitious conception of the monarchy as a cornucopia 
whence all economic improvements should flow, and was in 
lino with their general policy of trying to secure cheap food 
by regulating the supplies of grain. In 1623 Commissioners 
are busy improving Tiptrec Heath, which squatters have 
occifpied without any legal title. 1 In 1637 the King is 
approached by an influential syndicate which asks for a 
vwsion permitting it to reclaim the heaths and barren 

1 8. P. Z>.,Cli. I..cl.,No. 7. 
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/..«;./ • •:.;. , ^i rriAftor* w^?^ wLei; ihtlr jTC-pery run 

bU/.-;, .;.* .v,ur»/i ^>TiA*i".a*L r ,riAlii"s *£ Hazupirsti hinseli And 
atur Mi'Ji that, aljH/jqitionof the J *§ut« M by ■■&*i«x" which 
f iiHUftt. a wor«hi|>fii;r of the eighteenth oeniury rehire. dices 
wild r.iirinuH perversity from 1832. was ? in his sense •:: ihe 



i wilt-flu, i'.4iiii|iluio. fHeiiccforward there was to be do obstacle 
In oholoHum. to evictions, to rack-renting, other than the 
ulimlowv protoution of the Common Law; and for men who 
\\otv vol*) 1 poor or easily intimidated, or in enjoyment of rights 
loi whioh no rloar legal title could be shown, the C ommon 
U\w, w\[\\ its oxponso, its packed juries, its strict rules ofpro- 
\Ytlutv, luul lltilo holpA Thus the good side of the Absolute 
\Lm.uvh\ was nwopt "away with the bad. Its epitaph was 
w i moii b\ Locke : ^ --•• The supreme power cannot take from 
m\ iii.%u m\ part of his property without his own consent." 
tUu ; wa.t ■A'sxof.ou as soon as it was written. For to the 
u|»,v: K-la.»^\N it :l»e eighteenth century the possession of 
la!i»u-xi p:vpov.v l»y a yvvr v^aii seemed in itself a surprising 
uuvivinosKv *lv./:: .: **s :^- dutv of Parliament to correct, 
.uul r:ivi:.4:-.:o:u rcsivv.*u\i :o .he call of its relatives out- 
naIo .^ House with the p:.v.;s wsil of family affection. 

■ l ■■ .■.'<e *:- ^tausf-r.- ct. lb' :•:.;.:■ r -7 .«f Dr. Slater, Sociological Rrriar, 
»,.:. -\ . \ -. i y. 'AVj. vjt I L:i\f: >**r. i.ruL.v* "v -race his evidence. The only 
■v:\v- ■■-■ 1 ■m.*. ::•.'] beari/^" r.n \h<- >Lr ■?•:.■ s contained in Article XIII. of 
\\w • ca i* : f .ht .•t';«;y-»ation .'i^;*.r.*; !>:•:-•' ^' arvndon: a That he hath in an 
u. :■.'.• Li* v wv.y *?:.ii.:xi*:'\ hw\ 'Jrfipr. .r;: ; :t?«r:on divers of his Majesty's 
^u'-ji.vt'* ct'i:«:«rr-ii.^ th«:ir iaL'i*. t.f-r.-f:r;:«s7r*. $\v*:s, chattel!*, and properties, 
JiUTi'.ii'-.-i rh'.nof :%*. th<- Counclj Tari f «-. : . tcupped proceedings at law by 
1 ho urdor of th«- 0/Mi';iI 'Jar,K at a ihre*r*7':o. seme that pleaded the Statute 
vi 17 Car. I." n'li«; prwrediL?* in ih* K .'•&*.' .*£ Commons touching the im- 
|vac) a .iLii.-iit ' f K*iw;in!. Uf; Earl of Caitt .v.c: "."V.V.) 

' Lucke. Tiru Trvif^'t of Oo*i-~n. *r?.;. £.v*. II . chap. xL 



CHAPTER II 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Those who have had the patience to follow the detailed" 
changes in rural organisation which have been described 
above will naturally ask, "What is the upshot of it all? 
What are the main landmarks which stand out from the 
bewildering variety of scenery? How does the agrarian 
England which is sleepily hunting out old guns and older 
bows on the eve of the Civil War differ from the England 
which saw the first Tudor ( with general applause and 
joy, in a kind of military election or recognition, saluted 
King?"' 

At first sight it differs but little. To see our subject in 
i ts proper perspective we must emphasise the continuity o f 
e conomic life between 1485 and 1642 as much as in th e 
p receding pages we have emphasised the novelty of some 
of its experimen ts. We must turn from Fitzherbert and 
Hales to Arthur Young. We must set Latimer's lamenta- \f 
tions over the decay of the yeomanry side by side with the 
figures of Gregory King and the boasts of Chamberlayne and 
Defoe. We must compare our sporadic enclosures with the 
two thousand six hundred Enclosure Acts which were passed 
between 1702 and 1810. The outward appearance of many 
English villages at the Revolution would be quite unrecog- 
nisable to-day, but it can have been but little altered from 
what it had been at the time of the Peasants' Revolt. It 
could still be said that three-fifths of the cultivated land of 
England was unenclosed . And if Piers Plowman had dreamed 
for four centuries on Malvern Hills he might still have woken 
to plough his half acre between the balks of a still open 
field, like that " very wide field/' with crooked ways butting 

upon it and a wicket-gate on its shining horizon, through 
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• .*. i/_ ._".-• E-r* ■ _f -v with tht 
-.>--;..->. *r.: ::.:.*: iiiis and hid* 
-• *..•• ..-. . *: .*.•-. a c*.ii.^5r which to the 
. -. ".;.', r ;:.'-; ,. • -. <, , *r. '.'.'.'.*& a-tems insignificant, 
in, .. /,/.'/] ..■!#'/■..': ;:.'/•. o. r i -/;::-» a world of unseen forces 
jmiii'I *•;/ |#:i.fifiili^ \*,u\A .u' f » ix lit'* equilibrium. Not only 
'rut i ■. i .iii.i'i '.I i.b« ; in fi'ii ?;iri':'; of f/y;!ul alterations, but their 
M'liiul .ifi|i'fii;nif:i: j?:.i;l| di;p<;rids upon what we are accus- 
ifiiniil hi .ind v.-li.ii. wo <;xj;«;c:t.. Just as modern manufac- 
l iii i n ; / mi i n #n:-. :'f'»;iu r,v<:r a reduction in exports, which in 
I lii> iiij'ii >il Idiiiy VIII. would have passed unnoticed tf 
mil i'iiii vii Imi il by ii riMi in general prices, which, wh«£fl «- 
|iiomu<il in iinirniii.niifM, siujins ridiculously small. *: 'It 
nliiliiniiii v i iintl Miirii-iv «»f Tudor England mav will Li"*- 
I'mmi nluilipii in il'i rum li y agrarian ehan-jes wh::r. — * 
mnld wlu'iii iiiimI «Miii!" r:it i«ni is the rule, wcu.- kzz&z 
lit I ii« ml. I in* miiiiiii* to In- ivronlqtT. If eoritomix-rkT'ia. "»•' 
Vtioill Uio \H'\ fiMiudaiion of a healthy economic U- fwmrt 
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to be shattered, underestimated the capacity of society- for 
readjustment, they were not mistaken in their supposition 
that the readjustment required would be so vast and painful 
as to involve the depression of important orders of men, and 
the recognition of new responsibilities by the State in the 
agony of transition. If we are busy planting small holders 
to-day, it is partly because sixteenth century Governments 
were so often busy with them in vain, [jhe crude barbarities 
of tramp ward and workhouse were first . struck out in an 
age when most of those who tramped and toiled, who sat in 
stocks and were whipped from town to town, were not the 
victims of trade depression or casual employment, bj&jD^aswts 
thrown on the laboyxjoawket by the agrarian,rfijtolutiqnn 

For, in truth, the change which was coming upon the 
world in the guise of mere technical improvements was vaster 
than in their highest hopes or their deepest despondency 
the men of the Tudor age could have foreseen, and its 
immediate effects on the technique of agriculture and the 
standard of rural prosperity were but the tiny beginnings 
of movements whose origins are overshadowed by their 
tremendous consequences. It is a shallow view which 
has no interest to spare for the rivulet because it is not 
yet .a river. Though many tributaries from many sources 
must converge before economic, society assumes a shape 
that is recognisable as modern, it is none the less true 
that in the sixteenth century we are among the hills from 
which great waters descend. (By 1642Jtjie channels which | 
will carry some of them have been carved deep and sure. 
By that time (the expansion of the woollen industry has 
made it certain that England will be a considerable manu- 
facturing nation, and consequently that the ancient stable 
routine of subsistence farming will gradually give place to 
agricultural methods which swing this way and that, now 
towards pasture, now towards arable, according to the fluctua- 
tions of the market. It is certain that, sooner or later, the 
new and more profitable economy of enclosure will triumph. 
It is certain that the small holder will have a hard struggle 
to hold his own against the capitalist farmer. It is certain 
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small men, long before the enclosure of land by great 
capitalists became a serious grievance. In the fourteenth 
century, and even earlier, holdings are becoming partible and 
unequal, and strips are being interchanged for the purpose of 
more convenient, because compactor, management. In the 
sixteenth century there is a good deal of enclosure by the 
peasants themselves with a view to better arable cultivation 
or to the more successful keeping of stock. Nor must we 
forget the example of Kent, Essex, Devonshire, Somerset- 
shire, and Cornwall. Without raising the question whether 
the predominance of small enclosures in the Western Counties 
is not partly to be ascribed to peculiarities in their original 
settlement, we may say without fear of contradiction that 
the early enclosures of Kent and Essex are the outcome of 
t he spread of commercial forces in those seaboard counti es 
at an e arlier date than was possi ble in the inl and districts. 
Even in the more conservative parts of the country, like 
the Midlands and Wiltshire, whose geographical position 
made them the last to respond to the influence of trade 
its gradual extension was slowly, and in isolated villages, 
bringing the same departure from the rigid arrangements of 
mediaeval agriculture which in the East of England had 
developed much more swiftly. How far such enclosure by 
consent would have proceeded if no other forces had come 
into play we cannot say. It is not safe, however, to assume 
that, because in the eighteenth century many villages seemed 
to observers like Arthur Young' to be living in a condition 
of organised torpor, therefore its effects in facilitating a more 
economical utilisation of the land are to be dismissed as 
negligible. Quite apart from the obvious bias given to 
Young's observations by his questionable doctrine that a 
high pecuniary return from the soil is the final criterion of 
successful agriculture, it ^ may well be the case that the 
d ecline in the condition of the peasantry, which toojc p lftye * 
in' the sixtee nth century, discouraged initiative on the. part o 
of small In en, and that, since one agent m that aecnneT&d ' / 
b een a mb^menE^wI ucJi went t)y Th e name ot enclo sure" its ^ 
e ffect was to make them c iing all the more closely to the 
e stabli sKed routine in those paSGPoT the country wnereTEey < 
had not been violently sKaSraouroTit. » 



APPENDIX I 

(I) 

'Ijrtbr from a Bailiff, illustrating thb relations between 
Farmer and Lord, and difficulties with Freeholders] 

Merton MSS., No. 4381 

Uood Sir lett me intreat you yf the colledge determyne to make 
•urvay this springe of the lands at Kibworth and Barkby to send 
Mr. Kay or me word a month or 3 weeks before your coming 
that we may have Beare and other necessaries. And I desire 
you to gather up all evidences that may be needful for ye Lord- 
nhipp, for all testimony will be little enough, the colledge land 
in hoo mingled with Mr. Pochin's frehold and others in our towne. 
There is an awarde for the keepinge in of the old wol close in our 
nlelds for [from?] Mr. Pochin's occupation, very needefulle for 
the ynhabitants yf that awarde can be founde at the colledge where 
yt wasloste. 

The composition betwixt Mr. Stanford and the towne wold we 
very gladly see, yt is for tythe willows and partinge grasse, wee 
thinku that they: challenge more than of right they should have, 
1 pray you gather upp what evidence you can for the rents due to 
the college out of [?], for when some of them are denied I know 
nut where to distrain e for them. 

I pray you also give order that the evidences may be sought 
up for the lands lyinge in Barkby Thorpend alias Thurmaston in 
our parish and parcell of our lordship of the rent per ann. 3/4<L 
an alsoe the evidences of Peppers frehold rent per annum Id. 
Thin rent is denied and not paidd this 20 yeares, and I cannot 
1 oar no where I should distraine for the same, neither will he pay it 
unluHMO he may knowe for what he payeth the same ; he is towards 
the land [?], and his frehold lyeth in Thurmaston ut supra. And 
hoo with remembrance of my duty desiringe you to pardon my 
breach of promise for the lease at last Michaelmas, and I hope 
before this yeare be ended to be as good as my worde, yf it will 
plaiM you and the compan* % me with your favours untill 
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old time due at [Michaelmas <fc Easter] by even 
porcions; and for all fines cessed upon the 
tenaunts for land in the fields is at the will of 
the lord, as well at the alienations made as at 
the death of any tenant. 

Item. — The tenants and copyholders shall do no waste 
upon the lord's common ne otherwise upon pain 
of forfeiture of their tenements. 

Item. — All the freeholders shall [pay] double their rent 
at every death or alienation made, as relief. 

Item. — Certain freeholders and copyholders pay heriot 
after the death of any tenant. 

Item. — Neither the freeholders nor copyholders shall not 
surcharge the lord's comon but to keep after 
the rate of his tenure. If he otherwise do he 
shall be amerced. 

Item. — No man shall encroche on lord's lands on pain of 
forfeiture of his tenure. 

Item. — Every boat going to the sea on fishing and having 
4 men therein payeth yearly to the lord 8d., 
and 6 men 12d., and so after the rate, for 
each man 2d., which is by a late composition. 

Item. — There is a service paid by certain tenants there 
called Oryell, which is for the liberty of the 
common that tenants have in the said lordship. 

Item. — The lords of Aldeburgh have the moietde of all 
wreck of the sea being cast on land or found 
near the shore within the limits of the same 
lordship, and the finder thereof hath the other 
half. 

(Ill) 

[In Illustration of the Peasants' Grievances] 
Holkham MSS., Fulmordeston AfSS., Bdle. 6 

To the Right Honble. Sir Edward Cooke, Knight, Attorney- 
General 1 unto the King's Ma Ue - 

Humblie sheweth unto your good lord yo r poore and dayley 
orators Thomas Ffawcett, Thomas Humphry, and Nicolas Fames 
\f\ yo r worshippes tenants of the Manor of Ffulmordeston cum 
Croxton in the Duchie of Lancaster and the moste parte of the 
tenants of the same Manor that whereas yo r said orators in the 
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of yo* Mannor of North Wheatley in the Countie of Nottingham 
belonging to yo* Ma ftlM Duchie of Lancaster. 

Most humbly shewing. That yo* poore Subiects have tyme 
out of mynd byn Goppieholders of lands of inheritaunce to them 
and their heires for ever of the Mannor aforesaid, and paid for 
every Ozgang of land zvj" viijd rent, and paid heretofore vpon 
every Alienacofi zijd for every Ozgang, but nowe of late, about 
4° Jacobi by an order of the Duchie Court they paie ij s vj* vpan 
euery Alienacofi for every acre, w 4 * amounteth nowe to 45* an 
Ozgang. 

And whereas some of yo* Tennants of the said Mannor have 
heretofore held and doe nowe hold certayne Oxgangea of lands 
belonging to the said Manor by Ooppie from zxj yeres to zxj 
yeares, and have paid for the same vpon ev*y Coppy ij*, and for 
every Ozgang xvj" viij d p Anfl ; they nowe of late by an order in 
the Duchie Court hold the same by lease vnder the Duchie Seale, 
and paie vj u ziij* iiij 4 for a Fyne vpon every lease and zvj* viij* rent 
w tt an increase of vj" viij d more towards yo* Ma* 1 prouicdon. 

And whereas in 11° Edw: 4° yo* peticoners did by Copy of 
Court Boll hold the demesnes of the said Mannor for tearme of 
yeres att ix u vj" viij d p anfi, they afterwards in 6° Biis : held the 
same demeanes by lease vnder the seale of the duchie for zxj 
yeares, att the like rent; and Tenne yeres before their lease 
was expired, they ymployed one M r Markham in trust to gett 
their lease renewed, whoe procured a newe lease of the demeanes 
in his owne name for zzj yeres att the old rent, and afterwarda 
contrary to the trust Comitted to him increased and raised the 
rent thereof vpon the Tenants to his owne privat benefitt to 56 B 
p annfl. 

And whereas the woods belonging to the said Mannor hath 
within the memory of Man byn the only Comon belonging to the 
said Towne, paying yerelie for the herbage and pannage thereof 
vj a viijd, they nowe alsoe hold the same vnder the Duchie Seale 
att zvj u xvj" ijd p annfl. 

And whereas the Court Rolls and Records of the said Mannor, 
have alwaies heretofore byn kept vnder severall Locks and Keys, 
whereof yo* Ma* Stewards have kepte one key and yo* Ma""" Ten- 
nant (in regard it Concerned their pticuler inheritances) have 
kept an other keye. But nowe they are att the pleasure of the 
Stewards and Officers transported from place to place, and the 
nowe purchasers doe demaund the Custody of them, w* may be 
most preiudiciall to yo r Ma* poore Tennants. 
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(V) 

[Paper on the Evils of Enclosure, bt an Applicant fob 

Government Employment] 

8. P. Dam. Charles I. Vol. 206, No. 70 

Right Ho 16 

Uppon the ix tt of July and also the 23 d , of SeptemV I delifd 
petitions vnto yo r LoPP desireinge to shew y* great hurt y* ys done 
to his Ma"* k y* land by inclosiers w** decay tillage, k depopulate 
townes in ye best naturall come countryes, w** affore supplyed the 
wants of others every way beinge in y* middle of y* land, for yt 
their is dearths vppon any vnseasonable seedes tyme or springe, 
and is a great cause of decay inge of trades and vndoeinge many 
thousands w * before lived well k now for want of Imployment k 
dearth of come, y CT is multitudes of poor k vagrants complayninge 
of their miseryes ; and are dangerous to y e peacable state of y* 
land, by y" desire of troubles to revenge them selves. Ye know 
what lamentable broyles & bloodshedinges were betwixt ye gilea- 
dites k ephramites k Israelites & benjamites for ye levits wife & 
Abia k Jeroboam k Ahay k Peka where was slaine above 700,000 
men of warr k many of other sorts, w 6 * was more crewell then by 
any foraigne enymyes, k wee have incrochinge enemyes y* would 
take y n advantage vppon such opertunytyes as y d did when y* 
leaguers in France made warrs against theire Kinge ... for 
many are of oppinyon that ye Kinges Ma u * nor ye lordes doe not 
truly vnderstand ye secret mischiefes w° h is done by covetous men 
by ye cuninge misterie of depopulation nor ye oppressions and 
causes of dearthes and poverty nor know y* readyest waye for 
remedyes, y el beinge as unacquainted in tyllage & husbandrye as 
in other arts : as appeared by y* booke of orders y* last yere V* 
shewed that his Ma 114 and the lordes had a good desire to remedy 
the dearth but y e corn masters & malsters &c. used such closse 
dealinges y t y* dearth was worse as y* like in former tymes : soe 
that no orders will ease dearthes but by causeing more tyllage & 
y* would make plenty & then every man will sell willinglye. . . . 

Also many are much deceived by inclosier because there are 
countries are enclosed k be rich, but these were inclosed when 
there were but few people k these maintain tyllage husbandry & 
hospitallyty k sett people on work k have tenements for labourers, 
these are lyable to musters k all services requirable for ye Kinge 
k country k taxes k charitable collections but y* depopulators 
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(VI) 

[Is ILLUSTRATION OF ACTION AGAIX8T EffCLOSITRXB BT JuBTCCB] 

S. P. Dam. Charles I. Vol. 186, No. 86 

Most Honor" 

Wee have caused a view to bee made according to yo* LC 
late Lres of all Inelosures and eontfsums of Arrable Land to 
tneadow and pasture, w** are now in hand or haue beene made 
w*in two yeares Last past, And wee hane signifyed yo* Lo 1 " 
direccbns vnto such psons as are cauaera of any such Inclosurei 
& donations and have given them notice that they ought not to 
pcede w tt hedgeing or dytchinge in of any such grounds but to 
Let them so rest vntill wee shall have f order orders from yo*: 
hon°™ : And wee further conceaue that if depopulacbxis may bee 
reformed it will bring a great good to the whole Kingd : for where 
houses are pulled downe the People are forced to seeke new habi- 
tations. In other townes & cuntryes by meanes whereof those 
Townes where they get a setling are pestred so as they are hardly 
able to live one by an other, and it is likewise the cause of erecting 
new Cottages vppon the waste and other places who are not able 
to releive themselves nor any such townes able to snstaine or set 
them on worke w cb Causes Rogues k vagabonds to encrease. More- 
over it doth appeare that in those townes w** are depopulated the 
People being expelled There are few or none Left to serve the 
King when Souldjours are to bee lodged to appeare at Musters for 
his Ma u seruice w ch is also a cause that poore Townes where many 
people are, are put to greater charg in setting forth of souldjours 
& depopulated Townes are much eased and the Subsidie decayed. 
All w** wee humbly submit to yo r ho 1 " great wisdome. And will 
ev^ rest. 

At yo r hon bl * service 

humbly to bee comaunded 

Fran : Thornhagh Bo : Sutton vie 
Wee doe herew th Matth Palmer 

nsent vnto yo r W. Cooper Gervas Fevery 

lion™ the names of Tym : Pilsy GilBt Millington 

all such as have Witt Coke Will Moseley 

made any Inelosures Jo : Woods 

or confsions w to in two 
yeares Last past or that 
were in hand to make the 
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S r Willfl Wraye, Kn*- Fyne, 30t. 

Bond 1001. To sett up in Graynesby 2 farmhouses w* 2 
acres at least to either, 10 in tyllage & to contynue 2 
farmes more in Qrainsby & 3 in Newbell & Longworth, 
w to the same quantity, as is now used them, a third £te 
in tylthe. 

S r Edmund Bussye E> Fyne, lOt. 

Bond 1001. To set vp one farmhouse in Thorpe w* 40 
acres, 14 thereof in tyllage, And to contynue 14 farme* 
in Hedor, Oseby, Aseby, <fc Thorpe, as they now are, w* t 
third pte in tyllage. 

Richard Roseto' Esq' Fyne, lOt. 

Bond 501. To set vp one farme in Lymber w 1 * 40 acres, 
16 in tyllage, and to continewe 1 farme in Limber, and 2 
in Sereby, vt sup* 

Robert Tirwhilt Esq r - Fyne, lOt. Bond 50t. 

To set vp one farme in Camtringtun w tt 40 acres. 16 in 

tyllage. 
John Fredway gent. Fyne, lOt. Bond 40t. 

To set up one farme in Qelson w tt 30 acres, 10 thereof in 

tyllage. 
[Endorsed:] Lincoln* Depopulate? Fyned & pardoned and the 

reformacons to bee made. 
[No date] 

(VIII) 

[Complaints concerning the Procedure of Archbishop 
Laud in Dealing with Enclosures] 

S. P. Dom. Charles I. Vol. 499, No. 10 

That vpon the Commission of enquiry after depopulaoon The 
Lord Archbishopp of Can? and other the Commissioners at the 
solicitacon of Tho : Hussey gent, did direct a le? in nature of t 
CoiBission to certain persons w th in the County of Wilts to certifie 
what number of Acres in South Marston in the pish of Highworth 
were converted from arable to pasture and what number of 
ploughes were laid downe &c. 

Where vpon the Archdeacon with two others did retourne 
Certificate, to the Lord Archbishopp <fec. 

Upon this Certificate, M r Anth : Hungerford, M r Southby with 
15 others were convented before his Grace and the other Com- 
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Table I (p. 25) 

This table is based on documents relating to the following 
manors : — 

1. Northumberland. 

Acklington (1567, Northumberland County History, vol. v. pp. 
367-8); Buston (1567, ibid., vol. v. p. 209); Thirston (1567, ibid., 
vol. vii. pp. 305-6) ; Birling (1567, ibid., vol. v. pp. 200-1); Amble 
(1608, ibid., vol. v. p. 281); Hexham (1608, ibid., vol. iiL pp. 
86-104). 

2. Lancashire. 

Warton (Hen. VIII., R. O. Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Ser., 
Portf. 19, No. 7, ff. 79-87); Whyttington (Hen. VIII., R. O. 
Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Ser., Portf. 19, No. 7, ff. 47-9); 
Ashton (Hen. VIII., R. O. Rentals and Surveys, Portf. 19, No. 7, 
ff. 69-72) ; Overton (4 Eliz. R. O. Duchy of Lane, Special Com- 
mission, No. 67); Widnes (10 Eliz. R. O. Duchy of Lane, Special 
Commission, No. 181); Cartmel (Hen. VIII. (?) R. O. Rentals and 
Surveys, Gen. Ser., Portf. 22, No. 75) ; Rochdale (1626, from in- 
formation kindly supplied by Lieut.- Colonel Fish wick of Rochdale, 
from a Survey in the Chetham Library, Manchester), Lands of 
Cockersand Abbey (1501, Chetham Miscellanies, vol. iii.). 

3. Staffordshire. 

Barton (Ph. and M. (?) R. O. Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Ser., 
Portf. 14, No. 70); Burton Bondend (1597, R.O. Land Rev. Misc. 
Bks., vol. 185, ff. 70-74); Drayton Basset (1579, R.O. Land Rev. 
Misc. Bks., vol. 185, ff. 54-68); Wotton in Elishall (1 Ed. VI., 
R. O. Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Ser., Portf. 14, No. 83); 
Agarsley (1611, R. O. Rentals and Surveys, Duchy of Lanes., 
Bdle 8, No. 29). 

422 
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Holkham MS8., West Lexham MSS., No. 87); Longham Hall and 
Gunton (1011, Holkham MSB., Tittleshall Bka., No. 62) ; Longham 
and Watlington (1611, Holkham MSS., Tittleshall Bks., No. 63); 
Watlington and Priors (1611, Holkham MSS., Tittleshall Bka, 
No. 62); Billingford (1565, Holkham MSS., Billingford and 
Biritry MHH., Bdle. No. 9); Foxley (1568, Holkham MSS., 
Billingford and Bintry MSS., Bdle. No. 9); Peakhall (1578, 
Holkham MHH., Tittleshall Bks., No. 12); Wellingham (1611, 
Holkham MHH., Tittleshall Bks., No. 62); Tittleshall Newhall 
(Holkham MSS., Tittleshall Bks., No. 62). I have included one 
manor (K. O. Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Ser., Portf. 3, No. 21), of 
whioh 1 have mislaid the name. 

7. Suffolk. 

Snapo (Hen. VIII., R. O. Misc. Bks., Treas. of Receipt, 
vol. 163, f. 187); Ashfield (Hen. VIIL, R.O. Rentals and 
Surveys, Oon. Ser., Porbf. 14, No. 85); Otley (Hen. VIII., R.0. 
Misc. Bks., Treat*, of Receipt, vol. 163, f. 145); Rodstrete and 
Hrimdwhe (Kd. VI., R. O. Misc. Bks., Augm. Offl, vol. 414, 
f. IU-U2) ; Dennington (Ed. VI., R.O. Misc. Bks., voL 414, 
t 22b) ; Harrolds in Cretingham (Ed. VI., R. O. Aug. Off., 
vol 414, f. 25b); Stratford juxta Higham (17 James I., R. 0. 
I Why of l,aiu\, Rentals and Surveys, 9/13); Denham (date 
uncertain, U. O. Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Ser., Portf. 27, 
No. 32) ; Ounstall (date uncertain, R. O. Rentals and Surveys, 
QfMU S*r. % Portf. 27, No. 32): I>alham (date uncertain, R 0. 
K*nt*ls aud Surveys, Gen. Ser., Portf. 27, No. 32); Kentford 
(date uncertain, R. O. Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Ser., Portf. 27, 
Nvv $2); Nedhani (date uncertain, R.O. Rentals and Surveys, 
Gen, Ser. Portf. 27, N\x S2 N : Desnage Talmaye, and Cress- 
n*B» % r ir. Gaseleve ^da:e uncertain, R O. Rentals and Surveys, 
Ger.. 5s>r,. Portf. 27. No> 32 ; Higham (date uncertain, R.0. 
Rentals asd Suvvcvs. Ger.. Ser., Portf. 27. No. 32V 

S. ^Y.tcfrhire, Somerset, and IVtoc 

AU are ocr.:a£r.ea :n the 5i.T»r.s :/:\f Lr*i* or WHOam, Emi 
*** jVwVvis. rcXisieu by :ie Roxburgh Club, and edited by 
Sfe-axt: . * }»?.>- *. ^ * a Fr. cr* ar* :-«-^r>r*seTK =aziot5 in Wiltshire, 
5-rur :i Sccnc^: ^si.^r^. aui x"r.e :~ V>*T-jz^£ir*. 
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10. Ten other manors in the South of England, f 

Castle Combe (Wilts, 1454, Scrope, History of Castle Combe); 
Ibetone (Bucks, 1483, Merton MSS., No. 5902) ; Cuxham (Oxford, 
1483, Merton MSS., No. 5902); Maiden (Surrey, 1496, Merton 
MSS., Survey of Maiden) ; Aspley Guise (Bedford, 1542, from 
information kindly supplied by Mr. G. H. Fowler, of Aspley Guise) ; 
Ewerne (Dorset, 1568, Topographer and Genealogist, vol i.) ; Edge- 
ware (Middlesex, 1597, All Souls Estate Maps); Kingsbury 
(Middlesex, 1597, All Souls Estate Maps); Gamlingay Merton 
(Cambridge, 1601, Merton Estate Maps); Gamlingay Avenells 
(Cambridge, 1601, Merton Estate Maps). 

The chief criticisms which may be made upon this table are : — 

(i) Some of the documents from which the figures are taken are 
separated from each other by a very long interval of time, so that 
they do not all represent approximately the same stage of agrarian 
development. This is a disadvantage. It is possible, for example, 
that, if the manor of Rochdale could be examined in 1526 instead 
of in 1626, it would be found that the proportion of copyholders 
to leaseholders was higher than it is at the later date. This defect, 
however, is perhaps not so great as to outweigh the value of the 
general picture of the relative proportion of different classes given 
by the table. A great majority of the documents from which it is 
compiled belong to the sixteenth century, and are dated as follows : 
Those of 10 manors are of an uncertain date, those of 3 fall 
between 1450, and 1485, of 2 in the reign of Henry VII., of 19 
in that of Henry VIII., of 5 in that of Edward VI., of 3 in that 
of Philip and Mary, of 60 in that of Elizabeth, of 13 in that of 
James L, of 2 in that of Charles I., of 1 in 1649. 

(ii) The lists of tenants given by the surveyors may sometimes 
not be exhaustive. I am not sure, for example, that all the free- 
holders on the manor of Orondal, or all the leaseholders at Gamlin- 
gay Merton and Gamlingay Avenells, are recorded. 

(iii) It is sometimes not clear under what category a tenant 
should be entered. When there is no clue at all I have entered 
such tenants as " uncertain/' In some cases, however, though 
there is no entry by the surveyor, there are indications that the 
tenants are freeholders, customary tenants, or leaseholders, and, 
when that is so, I have grouped them in the table according to 
the probabilities of the case. But I do not doubt that I have 
made some mistakes. 
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(iv) A special word must be said about Norfolk and Suffolk. 
In these counties it is quite common to find the same tenant 
holding both by free and by customary tenure. When this is so, I 
have entered him both under " freeholders " and under " customary 
tenants " in the table. This means, of course, that the numbers 
entered for these two counties in the table exceed the number of 
individual landholders. As, however, my object was to ascertain 
the distribution of different classes of tenures, this course, though 
not satisfactory, seemed the best one to follow. In other oountiei 
a similar difficulty hardly ever occurs, a fact which is of some 
interest as showing the relatively advanced agrarian conditions of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. In the few cases in which it does occur I 
have followed the same plan as I have for those two counties. 

Table II. (pp. 32 and 33) 

This table is based on documents relating to the undermentioned 
manors. The sources from which the information is taken are 
given in the explanation of Table I., and I therefore do not repett 
them. 

1. Norfolk. 

Metherwolde, Northendall, Brisingham, Massingham, Skerning 
Billingford. 

2. Suffolk. 

Ashfield, Stratford juxta Higham, Kentford, DunstaU. 

3. Staffordshire. 

Drayton Basset, Barton, Burton Bond end. 

4. Lancashire. 
Warton, Overton, Widnes. 

5. Northamptonshire. 

Paulespurie, Brigstock, Higham Ferrers, Duston. 

6. Wiltshire. 
South Newton. 

7. Leicestershire. 
Barkby. 

I have thought it worth while to insert this table, but I SB 
not satisfied with it. (i) I am inclined to think that, as stated 
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3. Norfolk. 

Barney* Great Walsingham, Gunthorpe, Briainghaaa, Ajlsbsa, 
Ormesby, Northendall, and one manor, the name of which I ban 
mislaid (see explanation of Table I.). 

4. Staffordshire. 

Barton, Wotton in Elishall, Agarsley. 

5. Lancashire. 

Ashton, Whytyngton, Warton, Widnes. 

6. Northamptonshire. 
Higham Ferrers, Brigstock. 

7. Leicestershire. 

Launde Priory, Barkby, Kibworth. 

8. Northumberland. 

High Buston, Acklington, Birling, Thirston, Preston, Eut 
Chirton, Middle Chirton, Whitney, Monkseaton, Eardon (the last 
tux all 1539, Northumberland County History, vol. viii. p. 230, If.). 

9. Nine manors elsewhere in South of England. 

Orondal, Sutton Warblington, Edgeware, Kingsbury, Asplej 
Guise, Gamlingay Merton, Gamlingay Avenells, Salford, Weedoo 
Weston (two last from surveys on back of All Souls Maps). 

In this table are included a few landholders as to whose tenure 
I am not certain. It has the defect stated in connection with 
Table I., that in a considerable number of instances the holdings 
of tenants are not fully expressed in terms of acres, and that there- 
fore it probably somewhat underestimates their area. On the other 
hand, the holdings of the customary tenants are usually set out by 
the surveyors much more fully than those of the freeholders. 

Table V. (p. 107) 

1. Northumberland and Lancashire. 

Acklington, Birling, High Buston, Thirston, Whytyngton. 

2. Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. 

South Newton, Estoverton and Phipheld, Winterbourne Banff*, 
Washerne, Donyngton, Byshopeston, Knyghton, Ewerne (the hd 
in Dorsetshire, Topographer and Genealogist, vol. L There are oofy 
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for lost rents . . . from a total of £72, 6s. 8d. . . . When the 
manor was sold in 1628 by Charles I., the reserved rent . . . was 
only £73, 17s. 2d. . . . It is therefore clear that at Ingoldmells 
the tenants appropriated virtually the whole of the increase in the 
value of the land. 11 

2. Orondall, Hampshire: Baigent, Crondal Records, Part L, 
pp. 135 and 383. 

3. Sutton Warblington, Hampshire: ibid., pp. 141 and 383. 
At the later date Sutton Warblington appears to have been 
treated as part of the manor of Crondal, though still itself called 
a manor. 

4. Birling, Northumberland : Northumberland County History, 
vol. v. 

5. Acklington, Northumberland : ibid., vol. v. 

6. High Buston, Northumberland: ibid., vol. v. (Tenants at 
will and copyholders only). 

7. Amble, Northumberland : ibid., vol. v. 

8. Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire. These figures were kindly 
supplied me by Dr. G. H. Fowler of Aspley Guise as the result 
of his researches in the Record Office into the history of the 
manor. 

9. South Newton, Wiltshire : Roxburghe Cflub, jSfcrvey* o/Zaadi 
of William, first Earl of Pembroke, edited by Straton, Note (a) 
The manor of South Newton included the parishes of Child- 
hampton, Stoford, Little Wishford, and North TJgford. I have 
dealt here only with the Parish of South Newton, (b) The figures 
relate only to the customary tenants, and do not include the 
payments of freeholders and eonvencionarii. I have obtained the 
figure of £8, 3s. lljd. by adding together the tenants' money 
payments and the value of their works, which are set down in 
terms of money. But I am not sure that it is correct. I have 
omitted the payments of fowls (made at both dates) and the small 
payments for church shot and maltsilver. 

10. Ouxham, Oxfordshire : Merton MSS., Nos. 5902 and 5905. 

11. Ibstone, Buckinghamshire: ibid., Nos. 5902 and 5209. 
(In the earlier rental freeholders as well as customary tenants, and 
in the later possibly leaseholders as well, are included.) 

12. Maiden, Surrey: Merton MSS. MSS. both headed "Maldon, 
Thorncroft, and Farleigh 1841," and giving extracts from early 
court rolls and rentals. 

13. Kibworth, Leicestershire : Merton MSS., Nos. 6375 (Rental), 
6362, and 6356 (ministers' accounts). The earliest entry is the 
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Administrative interference — (continued) 
under Edward VI., 362-372 
„ Elizabeth, 372-374 
„ James I., 374-375 
„ Charles I., 376-377 
final cessation of, 397-400 
Admission fines, tee Fines 
Agrarian changes, the — 

causes of, 6-7, 12-13, 185-200 
contemporary accounts of, 6-8 
general effect of, 403-404 

localities most affected by, 153-154, 182, 262, 405 
of fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 11-12, 79-95, 136-147, 161-162 
of sixteenth century, 6-8, 147-173, 213-230, 301-310 
of eighteenth century, 34, 183-184, 406 
part played by capitalist farmers in, 200-202, 213-266 
part played by peasants in, 136-173 
reaction of on peasantry, 7-8, 231-280 
resistance of peasants to, 302-304, 317-340 
See alto Agriculture, Enclosure, Land, Pasture 
Agreements to enclose, 151-153, 156-158, 180-182 
Agriculture — 

capitalist, 6-7, 200-204, 210-230 

cattle, importance of to, 113-115, 239-242 

changes in methods of, tee Agrarian changes 

commercial development, effect of on, 185-188, 195-197 

common rights, importance of to, 238-242 

communal elements in, 128-131, 159-161, 205-207, 243-246 

corn growing, part played by in, 105-112 

corn laws, effect of on, 112-113, 197 

custom, effect of on, 75-78, 124-131, 292-301 

enclosure by peasants, effect of on, 152-153, 158, 169-173 

enclosure by manorial authorities, effect of on, 216-223 

farmer of demesne, part played by in, 201-204, 210-230 

for market, 214-216 

for subsistence, 111-112 

improvements in, 110-111, 170-172 

markets, effect of on, 196-197, 214-215 

mediaeval, not incompatible with change, 75-97, 172, 404-405 

methods of — 

in Cornwall, 262, 405 

„ Devonshire, 167, 262, 405 

„ Essex, 167, 262, 405 

„ Kent, 167, 262, 405 

„ Lancashire, 63, 65 

„ Midlands, 65, 167, 192 

„ Norfolk, 63, 65, 405 

„ Northumberland, 63, 65, 189-192 

„ Suffolk, 63, 262 

„ Somerset, 110-111, 171, 262, 405 

„ Staffordshire, 63, 65 

„ Wiltshire, 63, 65, 212 

on demesne farms, 200-230 

, , monastic estates, 382-383 

,, peasants' holdings, 105-1 15 
open field system of, see Open field system 
pasture farming instead of, tee Pasture 
rise in prices, effects of on, 197-200, 304-310 
social importance of, 341-347 
speculation, effects of on, 381-383 
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importance of for plough, 240-242 

number of kept by peasants, 113 
Black Death, see Great Plague 
Bodg er, the, 349 
Bondage, see Villeinage 
Bondman, see Villeinage 
Bord land, 95 
Border — 

agrarian conservatism on, 63-66, 188-191 

copyholders on, 188-191 

military importance of numerous tenantry on, 188-191 

substitution of leases for copies on, 301-304 
Border tenure — 

Coke's remarks upon, 299 

Customs involved in, 299 

decision of Courts as to, 299 

discussion by Long Parliament as to, 191 

effect of Union of Crowns on, 190-191 

service with horse and harness, an incident of, 190 
Boundaries — 

importance of to commoners, 241 

uncertainty of, 235-236 
Bovate, see Virgate 

Canon Law, the, as to usury, 307 
Capital — 

accumulation of by peasants, 82-83, 118 

dealings in on money market, 186 

investments of in farm stock, 6, 113-115, 170-172 220 
,, „ „ joint-stock companies, 186 
„ ,, „ land, 7 
Capitalists — 

appearance of among peasants, 71, 81-84, 136-139 

farming on a large scale by, 6-7, 200-204, 210-230 

loans by, 108-110 

purchase of land by small, 78-95 

results of growth of small, 95-97, 136-139 

signs of appearance of large, 215 

See also Demesne land, Farmers, Enclosure, Pasture 
Catholic — 

conspiracy, supposed complicity of peasants in, 329 

„ fear of, reason for popular agrarian policy, 340-341 

landlords, special measures suggested for, 341 

revolts, parties in, 318-319, 323-324 
Cattle, see Agriculture, Beasts, Common Land 
Chancery, see Court 
Chevage, 53 

Childwite, still paid in seventeenth century, 54 
Classes of landholders, see Peasants 
Collective bargain by peasants with lord, 130, 295 
Combinations — 

among peasants, 131, 330-331 

to reduce rents and prices, and to break down enclosures, illegal, 
371 
Commerce — 

attention given by Tudor governments to, 185-186, 197 

backwardness of in North, 190 

effect of in breaking down equality of peasants' holdings, 66, 84- 
85 



1666, 261, 
1607, 261. 375 
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engaged In by aristocracy, 187-188 

expansion of in fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 185-186, 196 
influence of on social conditions and land tenure, 187-188, 196- 
197 
Commission of sewers, 396 
Commissions, Royal — 

activity of Hales in connection with, 167, 366-368, 371 
„ „ Land in connection with, 399, 420-421 
„ ,, Somerset in connection with, 362-370 
anger of landlords at, 867-368, 370 

appointment of on enclosure and depopulation in 1517, 261, 869 
it >i t» »t »» 1548, 261, 866 

»• II »> fl M 

M If 19 »> tt 

•* ii *» t> »» 1632, 261, 376 

„ „ „ 1635,261,376 

»i »• »i i» »> 1636, 261, 876 

causes of appointment of, 358 
counties visited by, 366 
disappointment of peasants with, 319, 366 
effects of in checking depopulation, 391-393, 419-420 
evidence before, how collected, 263, 366-367 

„ „ interpretation of, 263-266 

fines imposed by, 391, 419-420 
fiscal motives for, under Charles I<*391 

statistics derived from, as to average area of enclosures, 154-155 
„ „ „ „ acreage enclosed, value of, 262-265 

„ „ ,, „ population displaced, value of, 262-265 

Commons — 

grant made by Lords to the, 335 

** information and petition against the oppressors of the poor commons,** 

366 
proclamation of the, 323-324 
prosperous oondition of, 132-136 
Commons, House of, tee Parliament 
Common field system, sec Open field system 
Common Land — 

administration of, by Manorial Courts, 159-162, 244-246 
„ „ at Burnham, 245 

Southampton, 245-246 
„ Wootton Basset, 251-252 
beasts kept on by peasants, 113-114 
colonising of by evicted tenants, 277-279 
demands of Norfolk rebels as to, 336-336 
division of by peasants, 167 
enclosure of by peasants, 167, 169-170 

„ ,, manorial authorities, 219-221 

„ „ Johnson on unimportance of, 9 

importance of, reasons for, 239-242 
„ „ Clarksonon, 189 
„ „ Fitsherbert on, 242 

„ „ Hales on, 4, 239-240 

„ „ Hamberstone on, 240, 241 
improvement of by capitalists, 394-895 
monopolising of by large farmer, 220-221, 242-243 
overstocking of, 170-172, 242-243 
sale of at Burnham, 245 
stinting of, 160, 241 

view taken in seventeenth century as to, 394-396 
See alto Common, Bights of, Meadow land, Pasture, Waste 
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Common Law — 

complaints of landlords as to interference of government with, 397-398 

complaint* of Long Parliament as to interference of government with. 239 

doctrine of as to Right* of Common, 246-260 

ineffective remedy offered to customary tenants by, 358, 400 

protection of copyholders by, 289, 291, 296 

tenants at will at, 289 
Common meadow, see Meadow land 
Common pastures, see Pasture 
Common waste, see Waste 
Common, rights of — 

Braoton on, 247 

Coke on, 248 

communal element in, 244-246 

compensation for loss of, 243 

copyholders' remedy for loss of, 248-249, 287-301 

cottagers' claim to, 247 

difficulty of poor in enforcing, 252-263 

dispute as to at Coventry, 260-261 

„ „ „ Wootton Basset, 251-268 

Fitsherbert on, 249 

freeholders' remedy for loss of, 248-249 

legal theory as to common appendant, 247 
,, m .# » appurtenant, 247 
„ „ „ ,, in gross, 247 
„ „ „ „ par cause de vicinage, 247 

Maitland on, 244 

peasants' view of, 243-246 

not conferred by residenoe, 247 

tenements attached to, 247 

stout quantitcUem tenures, 241 

Vinogradoff on, 244 

See Common Land, Copyholders, Meadow land, Pasture, Waste 
Communism — 

denounced by landlords, 324, 884 

elements of in manorial arrangements, 159-161, 206-207. 243-246 

practical nature of in demands of rebels in sixteenth century, 338 

theoretical nature of in demands of Diggers, 338 

views as to, of Maitland, 244 
„ „ „ Vinogradoff, 244 
Community, the village, see Manor 
Commutation, see Labour services 
Competitive rente, see Bents 
Consolidation of holdings, see Holdings 
Conversion to pasture, see Pasture 
Copyholders — 

act to give security to, on Somerset's demesne lands, 294, 365 

attitude of, to State, 122-124 

oases as to, 296 

compelled to surrender copies for leases, 301-304 

customs affecting, at Aldeburgh, 411-412 

customs affecting, at Bushey, 126-127 

dependence of on custom of manor, 124-131, 292-301 

effect on of fall in value of money, 304-310 

fines paid by, 305-307 

labour services rendered by, 52-53 

marks of personal villeinage among, 53-54 

on new land, 289-290, 293-294 

preponderance of over other olessoe shown by statistics, 25, 48 

rights of common enjoyed by, 248-258 
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rents of fixed by custom, 116-121 
surplus enjoyed by, 119-121 
subletting ox land by, 81 

tenure of, changes in, in sixteenth century, 1-2, 310-311 
*„ definition of, 47 
„ demands of rebels as to, 334-337 
*„ duration of, statistics as to, 300 

„ fines incidental to, certain or uncertain, statistics as to, 300 
„ origin in villein tenure, 60 
„ protected by custom of manor, 129-131, 292-297 
„ „ „ Court of Chancery, 289, 291-292, 294-296, 398 

„ „ „ Courts of Common Law, 289, 291, 294-296 

„ „ „ Court of Requests, 362, 367, 397 

„ „ „ Court of Star Chamber, 360 

„ „ „ Council, 296, 359, 373-374, 397 

„ theories as to, of Ashley, 290-292 
„ „ „ Coke, 289, 299 

„ „ „ Fitsherbert, 288-289 

„ „ „ Kitohin, 289 

„ „ „ Leadam/289-290 

„ „ ,, Norden, 47 

„ „ ,. Savine, 287, 292, 297, 300 

Set al$o Customary tenants, Manor 
Corn — 

consumed at home, 111-112 
export of encouraged, 113 
export of discouraged, 197 
import of checked, 113 
loans of, 109 

output of per acre, 110-111 
trade in, 111 
Corn -growing — 

backbone of peasants' livelihood, 106-112 
commercial policy towards, 112-113, 197 
conditions making profitable, 110-113 
in Norfolk, 11 1-1 12 
pastures broken up for at Coventry, 20 
proposals for encouragement of, 416-417 
unemployment caused by abandonment of, 232-233 
wastes to be reclaimed for, 394-396 
Corn laws, see Com 
Cottagers — 

commons used by, 247 

driven from enclosed into open field villages, 277-279 

loss of commons by, 7 

statistics as to among freeholders, 31-33 

„ „ „ customary tenants, 63-66 

Cottages — 

Act requiring four acres to be attached to, 277, 364 
erection of on waste, 277-278 
Council — 

Agrarian policy of under Charles L, 391, 399 
attack on Somerset by, 870, 380 
grantees of monastic estates members of, 380 

intervention of to protect peasants, 367-369, 861-362, 372-376, 391, 399 
of the North, 366, 374, 398 
of Wales, 366, 373 

returns made by Justices to, 366, 376-376, 386, 419-420 
Court of Chancery — 

cases heard in by Wolsey, 397-398 
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Court of Chancery — {continued) 

petitions to from peasants, 294 

protection of customary tenants by in fifteenth century, 289, 291- 
292 
Court of Manor — 

agricultural arrangements of village controlled by, 169-16% 241-246 

cases of villeinage heard in, 292 

customs enforced by, 125 

enclosers fined by, 161-162 

pastures stinted by, 170, 241 

villein land transferred in, 78-79, 86 
Court of Requests — 

oases before as to copyholds, 362 

foldcourses, 374, 397 
rackrenting, 285, 390 
., ,. „ villeinage, 42 

constitution of, 357 

Hall on, 357 

popularity of with poorer classes, 857 

powers of curtailed by prohibitions, 399 

Somerset's use of, 367 

unpopularity of with landlords, 397-398 
Court of Star Chamber — 

abolition of in 1641, 399 

oases before, as to breach of peace, 374 
„ copyholds, 359, 360 
„ enclosure, 360, 391, 421 
„ „ villeinage, 43 

constitution of, 357 

denounced in Grand Remonstrance, 399 

Sir Thomas Smith on, 358 

unpopularity of with landlords, 397-398 
Court Leet — 

of Coventry 20, 162, 181. 249, 251 

of Southampton, 162, 170, 241, 245-246 
Court KolLs 

evidence of, as to enclosure, 159 

encroachments on waste, 87-89 
land speculation, 75, 78-81 
tenure of copyholders, 362 
villeinage, 43 
Court* of Common Law, tee Common Law. 
Cultivation, «* Agriculture 
Cultivators, *v Peasants 

Crown, the, *-# Council, Court, and Index of Persons 
Clown tenants— 

at Whoatlev 303, 413-415 

in >Val** % 2^, 302 

ou Northumbrian border, 190-191. 299 
Custom of the Manor, the, are Copyholders, Manor 
CusUuuarv- • 

of AilWburgK 411-412 

l% Buahev, 126-128 

tl High Furness, 101 
Custoaiary Court, set Court of Manor 
UustiuuarV tenants — 

Mtatlstic* of, **-**» If 
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Demesne land — 

absent from some northern manors, 203 

acreage of farms on, 212-213 

added to peasants 1 holdings, 93-95, 204-209 

changes in use of after Great Plague, 93-96, 204-209 

conversion to pasture of, 223-228 

customary routine of agriculture on, 217, 228-229 

difficulty of discriminating between peasants' land and, 95 

effect of division of among peasants, 91-93 

foundation of large farm in sixteenth century, 202-203 

gradual consolidation of, 221-223, 254-256 

insecurity of copyholders on, 289, 293-294 

leased to capitalist farmer, 210-212 

leased to smallholders, 94-95, 204-205 

leased to Tillage community, 205-207 

lying in compact blocks, 221-223, 254-256 

lying in scattered strips, 221-222 

peasants' land merged in, 257-258 

progress of enclosure on, 216-223 

proportion of manorial area formed by, 259 

rents paid for, 256 

rights of common over, 234 

statistics as to use of , 225-226 

unemployment caused by enclosure of, 232-233 
Depopulation — 

Commissions of Inquiry into, tee Commissions 

counties most affected by, 8-9, 153-154, 262-263, 404-405 

contemporary accounts of, 6-8 

effect of on pauperism, tee Poor Law 

individual instanoes of, 257, 260-261 

proposals for checking, 416-417 

statistics of Royal Commissions as to, 261-265 

Statutes against, see Acts of Parliament 

views of Gay as to exaggerated aocounts of, 10-11, 263-265 
Diggers, 821, 337-338 
Dissolution of monasteries, see Monasteries 
Domesday Book — 

large extent of arable land in, 228 

liberi hominet and toehemanni in, 27 
Domesday of Enclosures — 

classes entered in as enclosing, 154-155 

enclosing by villata in, 156 

sise of enclosures in, 154-155 

See also Enclosures 

Economic rent, tee Rent, Copyholders 
Education obtained by some peasants, 134-135 
Enclosure — 

by agreement, between individuals, 162-165 

better cultivation produced by, 1G9-172 

early progress of in East and South- West, 167-168, 405 

Fitsherbert on, 150, 152-153, 171 

Hales on, 161, 167, 171 

Lee on, 161 

Moore on, 167 

Norden on, 150, 161, 171 

no harm resulting from, 152-153, 172-173' 

of arable land, 167, 162-165 

of meadow and pasture, 157, 161-162 

of whole village, 156-168 

opposed by Court of Manor, 169-162 

peasants* approval of, 168-170 
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Enclosure — (continued) 

by manorial authorities, attitude of Government to, tee Acts, Council, Court 

counties most affected by, 8-9, 182, 261-263 
in Middle Ages, 180-182 
motives for, 185-200 
of arable land, 221-223 
of eighteenth century, 183-184 
of meadow and pasture, 219-221 
of peasants' holdings, 160-173 
peasants' dislike of, 147-160 
preceded by consolidation, 222-223 
„ „ „ reaction of on peasants, 231-280 
Encroachments — 

on lords' land, 235-236 
on peasants' land, 234-235 
on waste, 87-89, 285-287 
Engrossing — 
of corn, 274 
of holdings, 253-265 
Equality — 

of holdings, disappearance of in South and East, 63-66 
influence of trade on, 66, 84-86 
„ maintained in dividing demesne, 206-207 
„ survival of in North, 63-66, 189-190 
Escheats of freehold land unascertainable, 30 
Eviction — 

liability to of copyholders, 287-301 

„ „ leaseholders, 282-287 
„ „ tenants at will, 282-287 
number displaced by, 260-265 
See alto Depopulation 
Exchange, the, 186-187 
Exchanging of strips, 164-165, 395-396 
Exports of woollen piece goods, 196-197 
„ „ corn, tee Corn 

Famines— 

fear of, 35 

local, 112 
Farm, tee Demesne, Farmers 
Farmers — 

acreage occupied by large, 212 

advantage to lord of letting land to large, 213-216 

agents through whom agrarian change took place, 201-202 

capitalists among, 215-216 

consolidation of strips by, 221-223, 264-256 

conversion to pasture by, 226-228 

demesnes leased to large, 209-211 

disputes between peasants and, 234-237 

economic conditions favouring, 214-216 

enclosing practised by, of arable land, 221-223 

„ ,, „ common meadow and pasture, 219-221 

importance in sixteenth century of large, 204 

manorial rights leased to, 211 

peasant subtenants of, 211 

soldiers recruited from, 343-344 

subsidies collected from, 344-347, 416, 418 
Feudal — 

conditions of land tenure, decay of in South, 191-196 

„ „ „ „ among freeholders, 29-30 

„ ,, ,, Harrington on decay of, 38, 191 
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Great Plague— 

effect of on land tenure, 90-91, 208-209, 286 

,, „ population, 138 
remembered in reign of Elisabeth, 130 

Half-viboate, tee Virgates 
Hallmote tenants, land sublet to, 81 
Hedges, ■« Enclosure 
Heriota, 13, 53, 126-131 
Holdings — 

added to demesne farm, 267-258 

addition to, of demesne land, 93-95 
„ of waste, 87-89 

enclosing; of, tee Enclosure 

equality of, in North, 63-66, 189 

exchanging of, 164-166, 396-3S6 

formation of compact, 162-166 

growth in size of, 70 

held by same family for many years, 189 

inequality of in Sooth and East, 63-66, 70-72 
of customary tenants, statistics as to, 63-66 
„ freeholders, 32-33 
,, land, basis of economic life of village, 99-104 

rent! of, on customary land, 116-119, 141-1*7 
i, „ on new encroachments, 141-147 

services due from, 76-77 

subdivision of, 79-80 

subletting of, 80-81 

use made of by peasants, 106-108 

See alto Agriculture, Farmers 
Horse and harness, tenure by, iff Border tenure 
Hospitality, meaning of, 233 

Households, equipment of with land, tee Holdings 
Husbandry, tec Agriculture 

Immigration— 

caused by enclosures, 3-4, 275 

from enclosed to open field villages,. 27 7-27 9 

into towns, 276-277 
Imports, tee Commerce 
Import duties, tee Corn 
Indenture, tenants by, sec Leaseholders 
Industry — 

l)B0kwardness of in North, 63-66, 189-190 

growth of in sixteenth century. 186-188, 192 

urogram of In East and Booth, 63-66, 84-S5 

,Wrr alto Commerce, Woollen industry 
Inequality— 

of holding*, absence of in North, 63-66, 189 
„ „ mineral in Sooth and East, 63-66 
„ „ I'lTuct of trade in producing, 84-86 
„ ., transference of land, 78-79, 86 
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address of Hales to, 366-367 

evidence as to depopulation before, 263, 366-367, 385 
packed by landlords, 263, 366 
service of 40s. Freeholders on, 28, 36, 121 
ustices — 

of Assise, oases referred to, 873-376 
action taken by, B74-376 
of the Peace, actions taken by against depopulation in Lincolnshire, 386, 

419-410 
of the Peace, actions taken by against depopulation In Nottinghamshire, 

386, 418-419 
of the Peace, assessment of enolosed land by in Warwickshire, 160 
„ „ failure of to administer Acta against depopulation, 38* 385, 
390 
of the Peace, letters of Council to, 3S8, 376 

„ „ orders of as to relief of poor in Cornwall, 272 

„ „ presentments before of enclosere in Yorkshire, 37E 

,i „ returns sent to Government by, 386 

„ social prejudices of, 384-386 
„ „ views of as to enclosing in Nottinghamshire, 418-449 

Kind, rent paid in, 211-212 

King, ttt Council, Court, and Index of Persons 

Knight service, tenure by, 29 

Labour, ttt labourers 
Labour services — 

Commutation of, 62, 68, 03, 98 

of oopyholdars, 52-63 
Labourers — 

assessment of wages of, 23, 100, 808 

at Axholme, 104 

commons used by, 247 

effect of enclosing on habits of, 106 

immobility of, 270-272 

immigration to towns of, 276-277 

in Norfolk, 21-22 
,, Worcestershire, 23 
„ Yorkshire, 22 

King's estimate of nnmber of, 21 

on monastic estates, 22 

scarcity of, 100 

social unimportance of, 342 

unemployment of, 232-233 

speculation In, 78-86, 381-382 
wide distribution of, 99-104 

See aim Agriculture. Arable land, Common land, Demesne, Holdings, 
Meadow land, Pasture, Waste 
Landholders, see Peasants 
landless population, see Labourers 
La n dlords, see. Manorial authorities 

easeholders 
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Leasehold tenure — (continued) 

on waste, 87-89, 141-144 

substitution of for copyhold tenure, 301-304 
Leaseholders — 

division of demesne among small, 93-95, 204-209 

eviction of, 283-287 

letting of demesne to large, 210-211 

manorial rights held by, 211 

rackrenting of, 285 

statistics as to, 25 

rents paid by, 256 

See also Leasehold tenure 
Levellers, complaints by as to enclosing, 149, 320-321 
Leyrwite, 63 
Lords of manors, see Manorial authorities 



Manor, the — 

agricultural routine of, 102 

changes in, produced by Great Plague, 88-95, 207-209 

classification of tenants on, 25, 48 

communism in, 159-161, 243-246, 338 

copyholders kernel of, 288 

court of, 47, 78-79, 86, 125, 159-160, 244-246, 292 

custom of, 47, 124-131, 292-301 

customs of, at Aldeburgh, 411-412 
„ ,, Bushey, 126-128 

,, ,, High Furness, 101 

fiscal interests of lord in, 76-77 

interpretation of documents relating to, 75-78 

leased in sixteenth century, 201-213 

part played in by authority and communal arrangements, 92-93 

rigidity of exaggerated, 76, 69-90, 172 

views of held by Maitland, 244, 305, 433 
,, ,, ,, Seebohm, 103 

„ Vinogradoff, 77, 92, 244, 290 

unprofitableness of to lord, 304 
Manorial authorities, the — 

bargains made by with villagers, 205-207 

bound by custom, 128-129 

contemporary accounts of action of, 6-8 

effect on of Tudor policy, 191, 197 
,, „ rise in prices, 195-196 
,, ,, growth of woollen industry, 197-200 

enclosing by, see Enclosures 

eviction by, see Eviction 

identity of interests of peasants with those of, 229, 257 

large enclosures made by, 148-150, 154-155, 216-223 

leasing of demesne by, see Demesne, Leasehold tenure 

opposition of to interference of Government. 397-399 
„ Somerset's policy, 367-368, 370 

pasture-farmiDg by, see Pasture 

permission to enclose given by, 157 

petitions of copyholders to, 302-304 

rackrenting by, 141-147, 285 

resumption of land by, 285-287 

small control of over freeholders, 29-30 

speculation in land by, 381-382 

villeins claimed **- ^$-43 
Maps, consolidation Hown by, 163, 222-223, 254-255 
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of Orendon, 221 
„ Edgeware, 172 
,, Maids' Moreton, 221 
„ Salford, 163 

Weedon Weston, 222 
Whadborough, 223 






Mi 

effeot of growth of, 216 

in Norfolk, 22, 111-112 

small development of, 110-112 
Marriage, age of, 104-106 
Meadow land — 

belonging to a gild, 369-370 

divided among peasants, 206 

enclosed by manorial authorities, 219-221 
„ „ peasants, 157 
Mercantile system, the, 185, 313-316 
Merchants, tee Commerce 

Merchet, immunity from claimed by peasants, 63-54 
Middleman, the farmer a, 234 
Midlands — 

chiefly affected by enolosnre and conversion, 8-9, 167, 262-263, 405, 416- 
417 

economic condition of, 63-66, 107 

granary of country, 262 

legal classification of tenants on manors in, 24-26 
Military defence, importance of peasants for, 343-344, 415, 416, 418 
Mobility of labour checked by law, 270-272 
Monasteries — 

agriculture on estates of, 225 

demesne lands of leased, 203 

oppression of tenants by, 43, 382 

pasture-farming on estates of, 225, 382 

persons acquiring estates of, 380 

political effects of dissolution of, 383-384 

rebellions partly motived by, 318-319, 322-323 

social effects of dissolution of, 380-384 

views of Aske on dissolution of, 319, 383 

„ „ Oobbett on dissolution of, 382 

,, „ Hibbert on dissolution of, 383 

„ „ Gasquet on dissolution of, 383 

Money — 

increase in supply of in sixteenth century, 197-200 

„ „ effects of, 199-200, 304, 308-310 

scarcity of, 198 
Money rents — 

corn payments substituted for, 198 

general in sixteenth century, 211-212 

" NATIYI," «« Villeinage 
New allotments — 

distinction between customary holdings and, 95, 284-287, 289-290, 
293-294 

rents on, 141-147 

resumption by lords of, 285-287 
North of England — 

absence of demesne from some manors in, 203 

administration of Acts against depopulation in, 374-375 
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North of England — {continued) 
copyhold tenure in, 190-191 
customary of a manor in, 101 

demands of rebels in, 335-336, tee alto Pilgrimage of Grace 
economic conservatism of, 63-456, 189-191 
enclosing by peasants in, 157-158 
equality of holdings in, 63-66, 189 
eviction from a manor in, 257-258 
importance of numerous tenantry in, 189-191 
labour services on a manor in, 62-53 
preponderance of customary tenants in, 25-26 
rebellions in, tee Pilgrimage of Grace 
relations between lords and tenants in, 189-191 
size of enclosures in, 154 
undermining of customary tenures in, 303-305 

Open field system, the — 

advantage of, to peasants, 103-104 

arrangement of demesne land under, 222-223, 254-256 

early decay of in Kent, Essex, and Devonshire, 167, 262-263, 405 

gradual modification of by peasants, 165-166, 172 

ideas underlying, 169-170 

inconvenience of, 171-172 

picture of in maps, 163-164, 222-223 

prevalence of in seventeenth century, 401-402 

uncertainty of boundaries under, 235-236 

See alto Common Land, Enclosures, Maps, Strips 

Pannage paid by copyholders in sixteenth century, 53 
Parks- 
made by landlords, 148, 201 

spared in Pilgrimage of Grace, 835 
Parliament — 

Act of to fix fines demanded, 335 

Acts of, ineffectiveness of, ,£62-368, 355 

attitude of freeholders to, 36, 89, 121-122 

debates in on Enclosures, 343, 387-388 
„ Poor Law, 273-276 
subsidies, 345-346 

petition of peasants to, 251 

request to return member to refused, 387 

See alto Acts of Parliament 
Pasture — 

acreage of held by customary tenants, 107 

„ »» .i farmers of demesnes, 225-226 

„ ,, on monastic estates, 226 

administration of by village, 102, 159-161, 243-246 

apportionment of to arable holdings, 240-241, 247 

conversion of arable to, 223-230 

division of by peasants, 157 

enclosure of by peasants, 157, 170 

„ ,, manorial authorities, 219-221 

importance of to peasants, 236, 239-242 

reconversion of to arable, 367, 391-393 
■ See alto Agriculture, Common Land, Farmers 
Pasture-farming, tee Agriculture, Common Land, Farmers, Pasture 
Pauperism, tee Poor Law 
Peasants, the — 

agricultural methods of, 105-112 
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contemporary pictures of, 132-134 

demands of, 384-337 

education of, 134-135 

effect of loss of common rights on, 240-241, 253 

enclosure by, 151-173 

encroachments on waste by, 87-89, 284-287 

eviction of, 253-266 

helplessness of, 302-304, 325 

importance of, fiscal, 344-347 

„ military, 343-344 

independence of, 29-30, 34-39, 132-134, 325-326 

leasing of demesne by, 94-95, 204-210 

national pride in, 20-21, 132-134 

pauperism among, 270, 273-279 

prosperity of, 132-134, 325 

protection of by Government, 316-317, 351-400 

rebellions of, 317-340 

rents of, 115-121, 141-147 

size of holdings of, 32-33, 64-66 

upward movement among, 72, 75, 81-84, 96-98, 136 

See also Agriculture, Copyholders, Freeholders, Leaseholdeis, Tenants 
at will 
Pilgrimage of Grace — 

agrarian demands put forward in, 322-324, 334-335 

classes taking part in, 318-319, 322-324 
Plague, tee Great Plague, the 
Plantations, emigration to suggested, 270 
Ploughmen, military importance of, 343-344 
Policy, agrarian, see Council, Court, Acts of Parliament 
Poor Law, the — 

agrarian causes of, 272-275 

debates in Parliament on, 273-275 

expenditure on caused by depopulation, 278-279, 418 

Mackay's view as to origin of, 266-267 

mobility discouraged by, 270-272 

Orders of 1631, 279 

slow development of, 269 

vagrancy chief problem of, 268-269 
Population, checks upon, 104-106 

Population, the manorial, see Peasants, Copyholders, Leaseholders, Free- 
holders 
Poverty, see Poor Law 
Prices- 
effects of rise in, 199, 304, 808-310 

regulation of, 308 

Steffen's statistics of, 198 
Programme of peasants — 

in Pilgrimage of Grace, 334-335 

„ Norfolk, 336-337 
Proletariat, peasants' not a, 102 
Protector, the — 

Act protecting tenants on demesne lands of, 294, 365 
attack of colleagues on, 367-368, 370 
Court of Bequests used by, 367 
difficulties of agrarian policy of, 362-364 
fall of, 370 

proclamation against enclosures issued by, 367 
„ pardoning rioters issued by, 367 

Royal Commission appointed by, 366 
See also Council, Court 
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RAOKKBNTfl, see Rents, Fines 

Reaction, under Warwick against Somerset's agrarian policy, 367-368, 370 

372,380 
Reformation, the 839, 380-384 
Rents- 
competitive, growth of, 139-147 

fixea, demand for in Peasants' Revolt, 146 
„ effect of on landlords, 199-200, 304-810 
„ „ „ peasants, 117-121 
„ neutralised by exorbitant fines, 118, 120, 305-307 
„ statistics as to, 115-117 

fixing of by commissioners, 354 
,, „ council, 369 

paid in kind, 211 

per acre of demesne land, 256 

racking of, complaints as to, 285, 414 

reasonable, demand for, 336 
Revolts, agrarian, the— 

conservative aims of, 333, 388-340 

counties affected by, 318-820 

directed against landlords, 323-324 

in North of England, 318, 322*324 

„ Derbyshire, 329 

„ Norfolk, 324, 381-888 

objects of, 333-337 

organised character of, 325-326, 330-332 

political importance of, 329, 340-841 

sixteenth century, last age of, 818 
Riots, agrarian, tee Revolts 
Royal Commissions, ue Commissions 

Salt silver, paid by copyholders, 53 
Serf, tee Villeins 
Service, wet Knight service 
Services, labour, tee Labour services 
Servants — 

number of, employed in agriculture, 21-23 

scarcity of, 21-23, 100 

wages of, 100 
Settlement laws — 

origin of, 269, 275-276 

popularity of, 276 
Sewers, the Commission of, 396 
Shack, common of, 234 
Sheep — 

driving of, 326 

number of kept by peasants, 113 

slaughtering of, 331, 332 
Sheep-farming — 

Acts restricting, 353-354, 360 

by peasants, 113-115 

by manorial authorities, 223-228 
Slavery, legalisation of in 1547, 44, 269 
Socage— 

freeholders holding by, 29 

tenants, rent of, 29 
Sochemanni, large number of in East Anglia, 26-27 
South of England — 

contrast between conditions of North and of, 57, 63-66, 97, 103, 189 

holdings of peasants in, 63-66 
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on money market, 186 
Statutes, ne Acts of Parliament 
Stinting of pastures, 160. 220, 211 
Strikes, agrarian, 131, 330 
Strips- 
advantage Of scattered, 103-104 

difficulty of enclosing, 162-163 

exchanging of, 164-165 

formed into compact blocks by peasants, 163-165 

„ „ „ „ manorial authorities 221-223 

inconvenience of to manorial authorities, 254-255 

merged in demesne farm, 2S6 

picture of, in maps, 163, 222-223 
Subletting of land by peasants, 80-81 

Subsidiary income of peasants from woollen industry, 114-115 
Subsidies — 

assessment of enclosed land to, 169 

difficulty of collecting, 346 

how assesaed, 344-346 

payment, of by yeomen, 346-346 
Subsistence, farming for, 111-112 
Sub-tenants, taking of forbidden, 275-276 
Bnxplui over rent retained by tenants, 118-121,304-305 

acconnt of agrarian conditions by, 6 
attitude of in Northumberland, 188-101 
unpopularity of, 849 

TALUAaB, 53-64 

■m Subsidies 

te Copyholders, Freeholders, Leaseholders, Tenants at will, Feasants 
is at will— 
inseraritj of , 268 
jracQcid compelled to grant leases to, 362 



;nry TIL, Henrj VIII., Edward VI, 



in sixteenth century, 2 
-179 
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Vsgranc y — {continued ) 

obstacle* Id the way of, 270-273 

punishment of, 44, 269 
Tillage community, the, MV Manor, the 
Village™, tee Peasants 
Villeinage— 

attitude of State towards, 48, 369 
compatible with considerable prosperity, 43 
examples of Id sixteenth century, 42-43 
reference to in Somcrsett's caw, 44 
traoos uf among oopybolders, 62-54 
views on of Fttiberbert, 46 
„ „ Nordeu, 46 
„ „ Savine, 41 
„ Smith, 46 
Virgate*— 

aggregation of in fewer hands, 59-60. 66-70, 72-75 
it of, 66-67, 73-74 
i, 67-68 
Virgo tors, a» Vlrgktea 

Waobs, assessment of, 23, 100, 808 
Wage Labour, tt Labourers 
Waste land of manor— 

enclosure of by manorial authorities, 219-221 

encroachments on, 87-89, 286-287 

erection of cottages on, 277-278 

great extent of, 68-89 

improvement of under Statute of Herton, 87, 246 

Insecurity of tenants on, 286-287 

overstocking of, 172, 242-248 

reclamation of by capitalists, 894-395 

rents of. 140-147 

stinting of, 160, 220 
Wool, tec Woollen industry 
Woollen industry — 

ohief manufacture in sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth oenturiet, 
8,186 

effect of on agrarian conditions, 196-197 

encouraged by Government, 197 

expansion of in fifteenth century, 113, 196 

spread of in rural districts, 114 

Bchans's figures as to growth of, 196 

TsOMU— 

aooonnts of by Bacon, 28 
„ Coke, 133 
„ „ Fuller. 36-37 
„ „ Harrison, 182 
,, „ Latimer, 134 
„ „ Reyc- * n 
,, „ Smlt 
education of child™ 
forcible disseisin of. 
legal definition of, 2 
importance of, fiscal 
„ mllit 
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Abbey of St. Albans, the, Improvement of wastes by, 87 
Abbot of Cerae, the, agreement by to enclose, 181 

., Glastonbury, tbe, agreement by to enclose, 181 

„ Malmesbury, the, agreement by to enclose, 180-181 

„ Peterborough, the, dispute of with copyholders, 360 

St. Peter's, Gloucester, the, agreement by to enclose, 181 
All Sonls College— 

enclosing on estates of, 166 

scale of Wdholdlng, 69-70 

maps of, 163, 172, 221, 222, 223 

petition of In Chancery, 235-336 
Asbley , Professor W. J.— 

_£»_- r*e .... 4 n .Ir.l^ nt 



Pilgrimage of Grace led by , 134, 319 

Bacon, Francis — 

bills against depopulation Introduced by, 387 

history of King Henry VII. by quoted, 28, 318 

ideal of government of, 398 

use of word " yeoman " by, 28 

views as to pauperism of, 274 
Bath, tbe Earl of, property of villeins seized by, 12-48 
Beoon, views of as to agrarian changes, 8, 7 
Bell, William, commons enclosed by, 873 
Berkeley, Lord Thomas, agreement by to enclose, 181 
Bolen, Sir William, enclosing by, 880 
Bracton — 

on assise of novel disseisin, 122 

villeinage, 292 
Brndenell, Lord, fine imposed on for enclosing, 391 
Buckingham, the Duke of— 
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Celys, the, wool purchased by, 196 

Charles I., agrarian policy of government of, 391, 398, 399 

Clarkson — 

Northumbrian manors surveyed by, 5 
views of as to equal use of commons, 235 
„ „ ,, importance of commons, 160 
„ „ ,, importance of numerous tenantry, 189-190 
Cobbett, view of as to social effects of reformation, 882 
Coke* Sir Edward- 
petition of tenants to, 412-413 
reports of, 247 

view of as to acts against depopulation, 379 
„ copyholders, 289, 291 
border tenure, 299 
Statute of Merton, 248 
Combe, William, enclosing by, 375 
Cotton, Sir J., enclosing by, 380 
Coventry, Lord, address of to Judges of Assize, 398 
Cromwell, Thomas — 

letter of to Henry VIII., 360-361 

„ „ Rich, 361 
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